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BETTER-GRADE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


69c—Sixty-Nine Cents Each—69c 


A CHILD IS BORN 


A beautiful story of the Christ child told in a charming 
manner by Edna Dean Baker, president National College 
of Education. The book is beautifully prepared, hard- 
bound in a heavy cover with four-color cover plate and 
four-color cover jacket. The 64 inside pages are printed 
on the finest quality paper and are tastefully illustrated 
in four colors by Mary Royt. The story form is set in 
large, attractive, and readable type, and the book rep- 
resents one of the finest possible values. No. 4044. 
Size, 10x13; 64 pages. 


THE FRANCES TIPTON HUNTER 
PICTURE BOOK 


A beautiful new story and picture book for children, 
hard-bound in a heavy four-color cover with cloth back 
binding, sewn construction, and finest quality workman- 
ship throughout. The book carries a four-color cover. 
jacket, and the 64 pages of highest grade paper are 
printed in four colors with reproductions of beautiful 
paintings by the famous Frances Tipton Hunter. The 
book contains many stories and rhymes by Marjorie 
Barrows, and many of the illustrations are in full-page 
size. No. 4046. 


THE PICTURE STORY BOOK OF 
PETER PAN 


An excellent storybook of the famous old favorite, based 
on the play by Sir J. M. Barrie. This book is hard-bound 
in a cloth-back bound cover with sewn pages of the finest 
quality paper stock. It carries a four-color cover jacket, 
beautifully illustrated by the famous Roy Best, as are the 
inside pages of the book, with full-page size, four-color 
reproductions. The book contains 96 pages of fine paper 
and the story is printed in large, attractive, readable type. 
No. 4020. 
Size, 934x13; 96 pages 


MUGGINS MOUSE 


Here is a clever story and picture book, made to the 
highest standard of quality. It deals with the escapades 
of a cunning little mouse and is cleverly written in 
verse by Marjorie Barrows. The book is hard-bound 
in a heavy four-color cover with cloth-back binding, 
sewn pages, and a four-color cover jacket. There are 
64 inside pages of fine paper stock, and the clever illus- 
trations by Keith Ward on every page are interspersed 
with the hand-lettered story form. Printing is in four 
colors throughout. No. 4042. 
Size, 10x13; 64 pages 
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D. L. MOODY CENTENARY 


1837-1937 
By ARTHUR Percy Fitt Price, $1.50 


This is an intimate view, a close-up of D. L. Moody, 
the famous evangelist, by his son-in-law and former secre- 
tary. It is filled with interesting incidents, hitherto un- 
known, which throw a flood of light upon the character 
and influence of the greatest evangelist of modern times. 





DOES GOD CAREP 


By CANON Linpsay Dewar Price, $1.50 


This is a book dealing with a great subject, which is 
nothing less than the justifying of the ways of God to 
man. 

Contents : 
Why should God Care? 
Why do accidents happen? 
Why are prayers unanswered ? 
Why do the innocent suffer? 
Does nature care? 
God’s answer. 





THE GLORIOUS GALILEAN 
By J. W. G. Warp Price, $2.00 


In the public ministry of Jesus there were certain men 
and women with whom he had intimate and close fellow- 
ship. With others he had brief but unforgettable contacts. 
Here are the vivid imaginary narratives of seventeen such 
characters : 


John the Baptist. 


Mary Magdalene. 
The Young Ruler. 


Salome, Zebedee’s Wife. 
The Man Born Blind. 
The Two Sisters of 


The Samaritan Woman. Bethany. 

A Certain Lawyer. The Centurion of 

The Syrophoenician Capernaum. 
Woman. John Mark. 

Zacchaeus the Tax Procula, Pilate’s Wife. 
Gatherer. Simon the Cyrenian. 

The Impotent Man of Simon Peter. 
Bethesda. The Innkeeper of Bethlehem 





THE HEBREW LOOKS UP TO GOD: 
And Gets a Religion for Mankind. 
By Epwarp Mack Price, $2.00 


The author gives us in this book a detailed study of the 
theocentric philosophy of life as presented in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. He writes from a conservative standpoint, 
eloquently, beautifully, reverently, out of an intimate 
knowledge and love of the Old Testament writings. The 

will give minister or layman a new and more firmly 
grounded admiration for the Old Testament; will feed his 
spiritual life and warm his heart. 
ErNeEsT TRICE THOMPSON. 


MAKING FRIENDS WITH LIFE 
By James RE Price, $2.00 


Here are fifty-seven of this famous British preacher's 
best sermons, compressed into chapters varying from one 
thousand to twelve hundred words in length. The book 
concerns itself with the problems of personal living. 
Directly, and indirectly, Dr. Reid suggests ways of under- 
standing. one’s problems and overcoming them. All the 
chapters are based on Scripture texts, with textual exposi- 
tions surprisingly rich and timely. The last eight chapters 
comprise as fine an exposition of the 23rd Psalm as may 
be found anywhere. 





THE MASTER’S INFLUENCE 
By DEAN CuHar.es R, Brown Price, $2.00 


This is a beautiful picture of the Master, revealing some 
of the main features of His philosophy of life and suggest- 
ing the fundamental reasons for His deep, widespread, and 
enduring influence upon the higher life of the world 

Contents : 
The method of His teaching What He taught 
How He worked How He lived 
How He overcomes evil 


THE SEARCH FOR A NEW 
STRATEGY IN PROTESTANTISM 
By IvAN Lee Hott Price, $1.50 
Out of his experiences in the leadership of American 
Protestantism, the author examines the weaknesses of the 
church and makes suggestions as to the course Protestant- 
ism must take. He does not claim unusual insight for 
himself, but seeks to bring together the best thinking of 
his fellow ministers to chart the course for the future. 
Contents : 
The confusion in the Protestant World. 
The challenge of the. economic crisis. 
Effort for a larger fellowship. 
A new approach to the Christian World Mission. 
Suggestions for a new strategy. 


EVANGELISM IN A CHANGING 
WORLD 
By AmpsROsE M. BAILEY Price, $1.50 


This is a “Call to action’ addressed to pastors and 
Christian workers everywhere. 


Contents : 

Secrets of successful evangelism from great revivals of 
history. 

For this hour has evangelism waited. 
Assets uncultivated. 
Ever the Great Commission. 
Evangelism and the changing social order. 
Approaching an awakened soul 
The personal equation in evangelism. 
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_ “The Lepers Are Cleansed” 


By Raymonp P. Currier* 

















Eorror’s Nore: This article shows what our Church is doing in this specialized kind of service. It should be borne 
in mind that this work, along with all our evangelistic, medical, educational, and other kinds of work, makes up the varied 
and well considered foreign-mission service of our Church. The work among lepers is in Oriental lands such a large 
scial problem that it is more and more, as in Japan, becoming a charge on government support. The amount of money 
that we are putting into the support of these missionaries doing leper work gives us a generous share in this specialized 
service relative to other kinds of missionary work. 

Here is one more evidence of the broadly considered nature of our whole foreign-mission task, and serves to en- 
courage us in our support of the total budget of our Executive Committee of Foreign Missions. Our people are urged to 
support the general budget and program of our foreign-mission work where the relative needs and opportunities of all 








kinds of service are coordinated. 


[ AN address at the last annual meeting of the 
American Mission to Lepers, Mrs. E. R. Kellers- 

berger, missionary of the Presbyterian Church 
at Bibanga, Congo Belge, described the leper pa- 
tients who moved in upon her colony on the morn- 
ing when it was opened. 

“When the word finally came that the camp was 
open and they would have a home, the procession 
sarted. It moved slowly, for the tropical sun was 
soon beating mercilessly on the hot sand and the 
toad was long for maimed feet. They hobbled along 
through the dust, two by two, or three by three, 
helping each other. There was a smile on every face 
and gratitude in every heart, for they were going 
home—the first home that most of them had ever 
known.” 

_ That procession moving over the hills of Bibanga 
sonly the visible piece of a procession that has been 
moving over the hills of the world since human his- 
tory began. Always it has been full of maimed feet 
ind people two by two helping each other, but only 


j "the thin outside crust of recent history has it 


shown smiles on any face or gratitude in any heart. 
Never till our own time has it been going home. 
Never has it been going anywhere! It has always 
been coming from somewhere—from families, vil- 
ages, tribes into—exile. 

It was not until 1874 that the first effectual hands 
were reached out toward that procession. People 
had loved lepers long before that. In the Middle 


Ages, when Europe was swept with leprosy as badly 
2 

’ vr. 

Raymond P. Currier is Secretary of the American Mission to 
pers, Room 1117, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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as any tropical country today, the monks and nuns 
of the Christian Church cared for lepers with great 
compassion. In the last century, Father Damien 
gave his own life, for them and with them, in 
Hawaii. But in 1874 two things occurred which 
were the first steps toward making love like that 
permanently effective: The germ of leprosy was 
seen.under the microscope for the first time, and in 
London a Mission to Lepers was organized—the first 
in the Protestant world. 


Thirty years went by while these two seeds of 
the future quietly grew. In 1915, research in lab- 
oratories and experiment in leper colonies had. de- 
veloped a treatment for leprosy that began to look 
valuable. At the center of it was an old remedy, long 
known, long used clumsily. It began to be used in 
new ways which proved so arresting to the course 
of the disease that imaginations took fire and people 
talked of a cure. This is not the place to go into a 
detailed medical account of the next ten years. It 
is enough, for the layman, to say that at the end of 
about that length of time, five per cent of all the 
cases under treatment in the world were being dis- 
charged each year and sent back to their commu- 
nities as probably cured. It had become clear that 
any case, if taken soon enough, could be sent back 
like that. And that is pretty much where the mat- 
ter stands today. That is enough to have changed 
the whole sky of the leper from black to shining 
gold. 

Meanwhile the little mission formed in 1874 had 
been growing also. It had become virtually what it 
is today—a world-wide organization with main 
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Reading the good news to a friend 


stems in London and New York, with branches in 
Japan, Brazil, France, China, and elsewhere. It works 
by drawing help from Christian people of every de- 
nomination and by re-distributing it to the mission- 
aries of any or all denominations who wish to work 
for lepers. Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, Epis- 
copal missionaries—and all the other kinds there 
are—carry on work for lepers upon the grounds of 
their own missions and with such time of their own 
as they can spare, but their Boards give them no 
appropriations for leper work as such. This they 
are able to do only as the British or American branch 
of the Mission to Lepers supports them. 

The upshot of these changes since 1874 is this: 
that throughout the world, in a hundred and ninety- 
five mission stations, in forty-eight countries, the 
various branches of the Protestant Church, with the 
Mission to Lepers as an instrument, are performing 
for lepers a modern miracle. Sometimes it is a mira- 
cle of the spirit, sometimes a miracle of the body, 
sometimes both. Always it is an outreaching of the 
hands of Christ to that endless, lonely procession of 
some five million people, offering them a hundred 
and ninety-five homes like Mrs. Kellersberger’s at 
Bibanga. A hundred and ninety-five are not nearly 
enough. Yet what pictures those homes make! 

There is the old, highly-organized one in Siam in 
which the coédperating denomination is the North- 
ern Presbyterian. It is on an island given by the 
King, once the stamping ground of his royal ele- 
phant. Its shining white cottages are surrounded by 
a shining white fence. Its residents are a busy com- 
munity, distinguished from the usual village of Siam 
only by the efficiency and unspotted cleanness of 
their community life. They spin, weave, blacksmith, 
mold pottery, hammer tin, make furniture, nurse 
one another, do police duty, sing, play, preach. They 
even go out on trips to do some of these things in 
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the so-called healthy world outside. In that healthy 
world they support a preacher as a missionary, be- 
sides their own preacher within the gates. Returned 
patients have set up fifteen clinics in a long line 
stretching hundreds of miles north and south of the 
colony, where people, especially little children, who 
would never have come to the colony, can be treated 
and kept from becoming crippled beggars. 

There is the brand-new farm of twelve hundred 
acres in Paraguay. It is in the hands of a Scotch doc- 
tor, the son of a missionary, a granite saint. His 
mission wouldn’t approve of leper work and turned 
him out. He went on singlehanded. At length he 
won over the president of the country. Together 
they have laid out a thirteen-year plan-for gathering 
in all the lepers in Paraguay and treating them in 
body and spirit as they ought to be treated. It is a 
hard row still. The doctor is supporting himself by 
private practice on the side, and is even putting too 
much of his inadequate income from that into his 
lepers. 

There is the old hunting lodge of a former king 
of Persia. For years the lepers in that corner of 
Persia lived in the loneliest, most desolate mountain 
village you ever saw in a nightmare. Once a year 
a missionary, at the request of the government, 
climbed and climbed over the mountains with a 
year’s supply of food and clothes. No medicine was 
included. Births and deaths would occur, but not 
for another year would this lost community again 
see the face of anyone from beyond their wall. The 
mission doctor treated lepers in his hospital at the 
other end of the country. He asked and received 
some government help. More and more patients 
began to come. Some came hundreds of miles out 
of Afghanistan. The government was attracted, 
surprised, interested. Hostile to nearly every western 
activity in the country, they yet praised this hospital 
because it did this extraordinary work for lepers. 
Then the missionary spoke for those “lost” lepers 
up in the mountains, and the result was the remak- 
ing of the hunting lodge into a comfortable home 
for them. Soon Persia will have two well-developed 
leper colonies in which government and the mission 
will be working hand in hand. 

Out in a semi-independent state about as big as 
West Virginia, between Burma and China, a young 
doctor (he happened to be a Baptist) found the 
lepers of the capital city living in a cemetery. He 
approached the sawbwa. Might they not be brought 
into more human quarters? “No.” Well, then, 
would the sawbhwa mind if he made the cemetery 
a little more inhabitable? “Who would pay for it?’ 
If they might be allowed to use bricks from the old 
wall, the lepers themselves would be able to do most 
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of the building. “Very well—go ahead.” That was 
seven years ago. Today there are on a tract of farm 
land given by that same sawbwa one hundred and 
thirteen leper patients. And Dr. Buker has seen how 
wrong it would be to wait there in the central city 
till all the little children, all the half-grown girls and 
ager-eyed young fellows of seventeen have become 
crippled enough to surrender and drag their useless 
bodies into that colony. So, out over the state he 
has placed four colonies and five clinics. Here he 
will find the pottery before it has been marred and 
will keep it unspoiled, unbroken for what God will 
pour into it. 

The strangest leper home is no home at all. It 
isa Ford car! Slowly it bumps its way along a cart 
road in India. Beside the road ahead, out of a clump 
of banboo, something is moving. Up and down, 
sowly, in the too-bright sunlight of tropical after- 
noon. Something white. Something dark. The 
Ford jogs closer. Why, yes, it is a man. He signals 
there out of the bamboo clump with the loose end 
of his sari. The Ford stops. Greetings are exchanged. 
“Yes, all right. Bring them along.” From behind 
the screen of bamboos come nine more lepers. 
(Where have we heard of ten lepers before?) Dr. 
Scudder and her orderly have untangled themselves 
from the boxes, bundles, packages on the back seat. 
The driver has set up a little table. The lepers line 
up, take their injections (into their “upholstery”! ) 
as stoically as they can. 

“Krishnasammy, very good. Tell these people to 
keep their bandages on. On no account are the chil- 
dren to sleep near them .. . You do not wish your 
children to get the curse, too, do you? No, of 
course not. Take care then. Next week at the same 
time.” 

“Salaam, doctor memsah’b. Next week at this 
time, there will be twenty, doctor memsaly’ b!” 

In Korea a lovely wooded promontory juts south- 
ward into the Yellow Sea. Acre upon acre of farm 
land stretches back from the shore to the hillsides 
covered with quaintly twisted pines. Still farther 
back the hills rise into wooded mountains. Nearly 
ahundred stone cottages lie peacefully facing the sea 
or gleam upon the ridges out of green clumps of 
trees. This is the Biederwolf Leper Colony at 
Soonchun. Supported by the American Mission to 
Lepers and the government of Korea, under the 
‘upetvision of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, directed by Dr. R. M. Wilson and Rev. J. 

elly Unger, it is the home of nearly seven hundred 
“pers—the largest mission colony in the world. It 
‘more than an asylum, though it affords refuge to 
people who desperately need it. It is more than a 
ospital, though it treats and cures. It is a town in 
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Church of the Indwelling Spirit, Oshima, Japan 


itself, a community in the true sense of that word, 
and a Christian community in that six hundred of 
its members have become Christians since they made 
it their home. It is a place of active, brotherly, 
happy Jife. 

“The whole spirit of the colony,” writes Dr. 
Wilson, “is one of hope and co6peration. Our resi- 
dents live usually from twelve to sixteen in a cot- 
tage. They prepare their own food according to 
their own tastes, raising part of it in their kitchen 
gardens. The home idea is encouraged rather than 
dormitory life, which can grow so tiresome. They 
come together in the church, in the children’s 
school, on the playground, and in codperative as- 
semblies. Work is distributed according to experi- 
ence and ability. Seventy-five cases are self-support- 
ing from the soil; another seventy half self-support- 
ing. All who are able do their bit by raising 
vegetables or rabbits or helping to care for the place. 
A council of patients who had made good progress 
toward recovery and who have talent for coépera- 
tion do the managing and assigning of work in ten 
departments: finance, farming, hygiene, medical, 
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roads and mountains, discipline, fuel, religious life, 
education, and work. Arrested cases, whom the 
government of Korea will not allow to be returned 
to the villages, are married (if they were not already 
married), given a child-patient to adopt and care 
for, and located on small rice plots till they can 
become self-supporting and gradually give assurance 
to the public that their cure is permanent.” 

Church life is the living center of the colony. To 

ople such as these an inner peace and sense of 
fellowship with Christ are possible, which the rest 
of us might envy. In the yellow afternoon sunlight 
Dr. Unger may be found sitting under a tree at the 
water’s edge while one patient after another sits 
cross-legged before him going through the periodic 
Bible examinations. They are reciting—not verses, 
nor pages, but chapters and books. The whole of 
Matthew, the whole of Luke, and so on—at a single 
sitting. This is their resource, their hidden treasure, 
out of which come strength and a happiness we 
“healthy” people often do not find. 

This article began with a glimpse of one piece of 
Southern Presbyterian leper work—Dr. and Mrs. 
Kellersberger’s, under the great African trees within 
sight of the purple mountains, at Bibanga. Let it 
close with another in which, more even than at 
Bibanga or Soonchun, beauty has transcended suf- 
fering in the lives of lepers. On the island of Oshima, 


Japan, is a government colony having at its heart a 
little Christian church. Rev. and Mrs. S. M. Erickson 
are the visiting missionaries for that church. Last 
year the Mission to Lepers made possible the erec- 
tion of their first permanent building, from which 
rang out the first church bell, not on that island only, 
but in that whole province of Japan. The building 
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is small, neat, artistic, in harmony with the flawless 
perfection of Japanese taste. The congregation 
loves it, and through Mrs. Erickson sends to the 
givers across the Pacific paeans of happiness and 
thanks. The old man, elder and founder of the 
church, nursed it like a baby while it grew and 
cares for it like a child now that it is grown. 

Among its members is a man of fifty or so, named 
Nagata Honami. His life is “another story” which 
may be told sometime in these pages or in a book 
which many of us still hope to see from Mrs. Erick- 
son’s pen. It is enough here to say that he is a 
unique person under the sun—a leper poet, perhaps 
the leper poet of the world. Mrs. Erickson, who has 
lately translated with such power and charm the 
poems of Kagawa, has also translated those of Nagata 
Honami and his coterie of leper-poet “understudies.” 
By a poem about the Oshima church, and one or 
two out of Nagata’s own spiritual experience, let the 
world-wide work of the Christian Church for lepers 
be here symbolized in closing: 


Bright lights are beaming in our 
House of Prayer 
(The little church 
Given by friends 
From other lands) 
And childish faces bend in ecstasy 
Above their sleeping dolls with golden hair! 


os” * = 
O Cross, how is it I shall sing thy praise? 
Thou art like precious warmth on winter days! 
2 os e 
O precious love, of my redemption part, 


Ever the more enfolding with its warmth 
The ice-cold weariness of my poor heart! 





A Great Book by a Great Man 


By Henry H. Sweets* 


KNOW of no other book published in recent 

years that is greater in its ar-reaching impor- 

tance or more helpful in its influence on the 
Kingdom of God today than The Finality of Jesus 
Christ by Robert E. Speer. 

One would expect a great book from a man like 
Dr. Speer. I have had an opportunity to know him 
intimately and to accurately trace the influence of 
his character and his work. When a sophomore at 
college, I attended thé first Southern Student Con- 
ference of the Y. M. C. A., held at the University of 
Tennessee, where I first met and knew this man as 


*Rev. H. H. Sweets, D. D., is Executive Secretary of Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief. 


he was just entering upon his life’s work. I had heard 
students talk of him as a great athlete, as having read 
more books than any other man in Princeton, and as 
having by his friendly spirit, his modest bearing, and 
his many-sided abilities won the title “Bobby Speer— 
Princeton’s Pride.” I afterwards took under him 
that course in Bible study later printed under the 
title The Man, Christ Jesus, which showed an inti- 
mate knowledge of Jesus Christ and revealed a fel- 
lowship with Him that radiated in Dr. Speer’s coun- 
tenance and through his voice. Few messages have 
ever so deeply touched my life. Later I was asso- 
ciated with Dr. Speer in scores of student confer- 
ences and in numerous church gatherings. On every 
occasion he revealed to me the mind of the Master, 
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the spirit of Jesus, the knowledge of a world-wide 
gatesman, and the humble, dependable friend that 
has helped to bind men and women more firmly to 
the Friend “who sticketh closer than a brother.” In 
thirty-six years of student work I can truthfully bear 
this testimony—I do not believe there has arisen in 
the past or in the present generation one who has so 
srfoundly affected the thought and the life of the 
sudents of the United States. Because his life is such 
a vital message one is not surprised at the clearness 
and force of his greatest book. 

I have been a little surprised to find that many 
ministers have not read The Finality of Jesus Christ. 
| wish I might say a word that would guide all of 
the ministers, as well as the officers and members of 
all of the churches, to undertake this delightful and 
helpful task. It is an important and timely book, 
written in no uncertain terms concerning the great- 
est and highest things of life. It contains five lectures 
which were first delivered as the Stone Lectures at 
Princeton, and later as the Gay Lectures at the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in Louis- 
vill. It is the result of a life-time’s reading and 
study by a noted statesman and administrator who 
has spent forty years in the service of one of the 
great foreign-mission boards. It gives a straight- 
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forward and an unchallengeable picture of the 
supremacy of Jesus Christ as the Saviour of man- 
kind. Dr. Speer marshals with power and potency 
his argument, and shows the futility of all attempts 
to invalidate the unique place of Jesus Christ as 
given in the Gospels, as preached by the apostles, as 
held by the early Christians and by those who are 
successfully helping to build the Kingdom of God 
on earth today. It clearly sets forth the uniqueness 
and finality of Jesus as the Son of God, and empha- 
sizes in a powerful way, the truth that “no one can 
lay any other foundation in addition to that which 
is already laid, namely Jesus Christ.” His quotations 
are carefully chosen, skillfully marshaled, and faith- 
fully documented. His understanding of, his love 
for, and his devotion to his divine Lord and Master 
shines out on every page. A breadth and depth of 
scholarship is revealed in this book that must be 
amazing to those who have not followed the interest- 
ing career of this great man. 

Let me offer this sugggestion: if your pastor has 
not read this book, or does not have it in his library, 
send it to him as a loving gift. It will inspire his 
heart, it may help to broaden his message, it may 
increase his faith and expectancy as he continues to 
preach the glorious gospel of the Son of God. 





OUR COVER PICTURE shows a group of Korean children praying by the wayside. 














BOOK REVIEWS 











Reviews of the following books will be found in 
Onward, October 4, 1936: 

The Houseboat Mystery, by Perry Newberry, $1.75. 

An Artist at the Zoo, by Bertha B. Burleigh, $2.00. 

Three Sides of Agiochook, by Eric P. Kelly, $2.00. 

Dark Conquest, by William Heyliger, $2.00. 

More Things Any Boy Can Make, by Joseph Leeming, 


$2.00, 


CULTURE AND CONSCIENCE 
An Archaeological Study of the New Religious Past in 
Ancient Palestine. 
By GraHaMm and May 
Chicago Press 
$2.50 


by fascinating volume is one of the handbooks of Ethics 
rn feligion published by the University of Chicago in 
* eld of Religious Education. It is the joint work of the 
“oressor of Old Testament Language and Literature in 
t University, William C. Graham, and of the assistant 


professor of the same subjects in Oberlin College, Herbert 
Gordon May. Those who venture to study with wide- 
open eyes the position of Palestine among the empires of 
the ancient world, and dare to trace in the tombs, stones, 
and broken pottery of the ancient home of the Jews the 
records of their relationships with surrounding peoples and 
adjudge the indebtedness of the Palestinian to his neighbors, 
will discover this volume, not merely very interesting, but 
absolutely indispensable for the pursuit of this study. There 
are positions taken by the author which will be contrary to 
those held by the conventional student of the Bible, but in 
the examination of the material presented both fully and 
attractively, the reader will be helped to a new understand- 
ing of the Bible and of the people who live in its pages 
during the Old Testament era. The bearing which religion 
had upon the live moulds of these olden folks may well 
chart the road through which Christianity may possess a 
larger usefulness in modern culture. 

CuarLes Happen Nasers, D. D., 

First Presbyterian Church 

Greenville, South Carolina 
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THE CHURCH THROUGH HALF A CENTURY 
Essays in honor of William Adams Brown, 
by former students. 
Editors, Henry Pitney Van Dusen and 
Samuel McCrea Cavert. 
Scribners. 
$3.00 
In the last fifty years there have been significant develop- 

ments in theology, study, and interpretation of the Bible, 
worship, Christian education, home and foreign missions, 
in fact in almost every phase of American religious life. 
In this volume, sixteen eminent scholars, former students 
of William Adams Brown, describe the most important 
changes in their own respective fields, changes which we 
need to know if we are to understand the present religious 
situation; appended are “selected references” for further 
study. All the contributions are valuable, some are out- 
standing. The volume as a whole is exceedingly rich. I 
would say that in any list it should stand out as one of the 
ten or twelve “books-of-the-year.” It will do more to 
orient one in the present day religious world than any 
other single volume. 

Ernest Trice THOMPSON 

Union Theological Seminary 

Richmond, Virginia 


THE HEBREW LOOKS UP TO GOD: 
And Gets a Religion for Mankind. 
By Epwarp Mack 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Interpretation in 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication 
2.00 

“We, after the nature of our Greek intellectual parentage, 
have been wont to put the world first and to seek God 
through it and after it. It may profit us to borrow again from 
Israel, taking over his sound wisdom in putting God first 
as the regulative principle for all things.” Inspired by this 
conviction, Dr. Mack gives us in this book a detailed study 
of the theocentric philosophy of life as presented in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. He writes from a conservative stand- 
point, eloquently, beautifully, reverently, out of an intimate 
knowledge and love of the Old Testament writings. The 
book will give a minister or a layman a new and more 
firmly grounded admiration for the Old Testament; will 
feed his spiritual life and warm his heart. 

Ernest Trice THOMPSON 


YOUNG ADULTS AND THE CHURCH 
By Jessie A. CHARTERS 
Abingdon Press 
$1.00 


“This is mainly the account of an experiment in adult 
education, with a group of young adults which the author 
has been leading in her own church as they have discussed 
and played and worshipped together. She has woven in- 
terestingly and practically through this account a whole 
philosophy of work with adult groups.” 
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Many problems press for solution. No one problem, how- 
ever, is quite so universal as the solution of the relationship 
of young adults to the church. This book is not an 
attempt to give a complete plan of organization or program. 
It is, however, an intensely interesting account of one 
experiment. A person alive to this situation will find much 
that will prove helpful. Failures are recorded, as well as 
successes. This makes the book infinitely more valuable. To 
those desiring an exploratory trip into this area of church 
life, this book is recommended. 

J. E. Purcett. 


THE GREAT GALILEAN RETURNS 
By Henry Kenpatt Bootu 
Scribners 
$2.00 

Dr. Booth has written in a fascinating narrative style an 
account of the eclipse of the simple primary message of 
Jesus, its obscuring by developments in the church follow- 
ing His death, and its emergence in modern times through 
a return to a study of the life of Christ Himself and His 
message to the people to whom He ministered. 

There are many things in the book to which members 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church will take well- 
grounded exceptions. For example, he states that the ob- 
scuring of the gospel begins with Paul. Again, his estimate of 
John Calvin is so grossly unfair that one wonders about 
the accuracy of his other statements. Notwithstanding 
these things, the book is really worth while and can be 
read with great profit by those who wonder at the im- 
potency of the church in the midst of the world today. 
Dr. Booth offers no new solution for our problems but he 
is encouraging in the way he presents the theme of his 
book, and in his claim that Jesus is more near and real to 
our generation that He has been since He lived in Galilee. 
If this be true, surely our hearts should be cheered no 
matter how dark the immediate present may seem to be. 

Sruart R. Oatessy, D. D. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


KIERKEGAARD: HIS LIFE AND THOUGHT 
By E. L. Allen. 
Harper 
Price $2.00 

Soren Kierkegaard, Dane, born 1813, deceased 1855, and 
coming into theological prominence three quarters of a 
century later! Such men as Barth and Brunner have known 
him a long while, and through them we are able to find the 
weight of his philosophical influence. This volume is far 
more about the thinking of the pioneer “rebellious thinker” 
than about his life; the biographical is simply for tracing 
the philosophical. Because Kierkegaard’s ideas of God and 
life were striking, sometimes startling, naturally the develop- 
ment of his philosophies affords opportunity for an inter- 
esting narrative. This Dr. Allen has given us in a readable 
volume of 206 pages in which we find condensed the 
message that comes for our day, from this prophet who 
challenged his own day. 

W. A. ALexanner, D. D. 
Birmingham, Ala. 





CORRECTION 


__ In the Calendar of Prayer for October 1l—November 15, read “Joint Mission Study Season” 
instead of “Home Mission Study Season.” The official designation of this period was changed after 


the Calendar of Prayer was issued. 
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Home Education 


“Tue CuHILp’s First Scuoor Is tHE FAMILY’—Froebel 


Issued by the National Kindergarten Association, 8 West goth St., New York City. 





PROBLEM CHILD 
By Tretia Dick 


Jeff Stevens excused himself from the lunch table 
and clattered briskly upstairs. He was back in less 
than five minutes, with a scowl on his usually pleasant 
face. Irritable, he dangled a torn, wrinkled scout 
suit. 

“You said you’d have it ready for today.” Re- 
proach and distress mingled in his tone. 

“QO, dear!” Mrs. Stevens’ chagrin was sincere. 
“| certainly meant to, Son.” 

“Please do it this afternoon, Mom. It’s awfully 
important. The State Scoutmaster’s going to be here, 
and I have to give signals. I’d look nice wouldn’t I, 
in this thing?” 

Mrs. Stevens hesitated. “There’s a lecture I want 
to attend this afternoon. What time is your meet- 
ing, Jeff?” 

“Right after school.” 

His answer was almost drowned in an exclamation 
of dismay from Phyllis, his fourteen-year-old sister. 

“You aren’t going to be away this afternoon, are 
you, Mother? You promised to help me and the 
other girls with our costumes.” 

“Did I promise for today especially?” Mrs. 
Stevens turned a troubled look toward her daughter. 

“No,” admitted Phyllis, “you said when we 
wanted to fix them, you’d help us. We’ve wanted 
to, every day this week, but you’ve been away every 
single afternoon.” 

“How about tomorrow? It’s Saturday, and we'd 
have more time.” 

“No,” Phyllis’ answer was almost a pout, “we 
have to decorate tomorrow. O, Mother, you prom- 
ised. The girls are depending on you.” 

“What about this?” Jeff waved his suit tragically 
before his mother’s eyes. “What’s so important about 
that old lecture, anyhow?” 

4 “This is the last of a series,” answered his mother. 

Ive heard all the others, and I'd like to hear this 
one,” 

“What are they about?” Phyllis asked. 

‘The Problem Child’.” 

_Mrs. Stevens was unprepared for the burst of mer- 

‘ment which greeted her words. 
Problem Child’!” giggled Phyllis, pointing at her 
tother. “Have you learned how to make him wash 
his neck yet, Mother?” 
Me?” demanded her brother. “Me a problem? 
guess not! It’s you, your own self. I’m most will- 
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ing to let my suit go without pressing if Mom can 
learn how to cure your silly ways.” 

Mrs. Stevens suppressed a smile with difficulty. 
“You're neither of you ‘problem children’, thank 
goodness. You’re just normal, ordinary ones.” 

“Well, then,” Phyllis’ tone showed genuine be- 
wilderment, “why go to hear about them?” 

“Why—why—” for a moment, Mrs. Stevens 
seemed nonpulsed by the question. “The lectures are 
very instructive,” she said at last. 

The lameness of her reply struck her at once. She 
was thoughtful for a moment. 

“No, you're not ‘problem children’,” she repeated, 
gazing from one bright face to the other. 

Then, to herself, she added emphatically, “I don’t 
intend you shall be.” 

She took the suit from Jeff. “I'll have it ready, Son. 
You can run over after school and get it. 

“Phyllis, bring the girls. We'll work on those 
costumes this afternoon.” 

“Maybe there wouldn’t be so many lectures about 
‘problem children’ if mothers gave their children all 
the attention they should have,” she thought as she 
waved “goodbye” to her happy-faced youngsters. 





A TALK ON TRUTHFULNESS 
By L. E. Eusanxs 


Sunny-natured, blue-eyed Billy, nine years old, 
had done most of his playing for the last year with 
Ralph, the only child of a neighbor. It was a family 
habit for Billy to have delightful talks with his daddy 
each evening, and of late, Daddy had noticed a new 
and somewhat alarming tendency, on the part of his 
boy, to fabricate fantastic tales and “big adventures”. 

At first, Daddy merely laughed—these were just 
amusing stories Son had made up—but the matter 
became serious when the child began to lie about 
nearly everything. 

“Did you put the hammer away when you finished 
repairing your wagon?” asked Daddy. 

“Yes,” the boy answered. 

“No, Billy, you didn’t,” spoke up his mother, “it 
still lies on the lawn.” 

“I don’t understand you, Son,” said Daddy, putting 
his hand gently on the child’s shoulder. “Why don’t 
you tell the truth? It is much better than telling a 
lie, you know.” 

“Ralph lies all the time,” Billy explained, “and I 
like him. He says that it makes no difference whether 

(Continued on page 636) 
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Joint Mission Study 


LANS are being made in many of the churches for the Joint Mission Study of Home and 
Foreign Missions in October and November of this year. The dates are October 11—November 
15. Information as to the conduct of schools of missions, mission-study classes, and other 
forms of missionary emphasis, may be secured from the Educational Department of either the 


Home or the Foreign Mission Committee. 


The book for study this fall is With Christ Into Tomorrow, by Dr. Hunter B. Blakely, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Staunton, Virginia. The book is being enthusiastically received 
throughout the Church, and bids fair to be of great influence and usefulness. This is the book 
which is recommended for adults—men and women—and for young people. 

Other books are recommended for use by other departments; for Intermediates, How Far to 
the Nearest Doctor? by Edward M. Dodd; for Juniors, Wheat Magic, by Bro-Dexter-Kieffer; 
for Primaries, The Friendly Farmer, by Warner-Harris. 

The Joint Season of Mission Study will be climaxed by a Joint Week of Prayer and Self- 
Denial for the work of both Committees. This important week in the calendar of this Church will 
be November 8—15. It is hoped that every church in the Assembly will have a part in the joint study 
and offering. The Assembly is asking that gifts to these causes be increased this year by at least 
25 per cent. Let us make this a Jubilee time for our mission causes. 


WITH CHRIST INTO TOMORROW 
By Hunter B. Biakety, Jr. 
The Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. 
75¢ cloth; s0¢ paper 

Last evening I took up the book With Christ Into To- 
morrow, by Hunter B. Blakely, Jr., thinking it was only 
another conventional mission-study text-book which I 
would merely glance through and then lay aside until 
it would have to be read in connection with a summer 
conference class. From the very beginning the book 
proved so delightful a surprise that the whole of its six 
chapters was read through at one sitting. Dr. Blakely was 
requested by the Executive Committees of Home and 
Foreign Missions to prepare for the Jubilee Year a new 
statement of our Church’s missionary motives and objec- 
tives in the light of the present world situation. He 
approaches his task in a fresh and stimulating manner and 
presents a thoroughly sane and challenging narrative of 
certain great facts concerning the groping world in which 
we live; man’s mastery of the physical world, and at the 
same time his pathetic bondage to the economic and in- 
dustrial order which he has created. Modern man has 
sought to build his life on three assumptions: “A sublime 
trust in material things: . . . a vast confidence that man 
was essentially good and that only unfortunate circum- 
stances had rendered him evil; . . . the certain faith that 
through increasing knowledge there was sure to come ever- 
expanding progress.” He finds himself disillusioned and 
groping in darkness. Christ alone can lead the way and 
(Continued on next page, column 1) 
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MISSIONS TOMORROW 


By Kennetu Scott LATourETTE 
Professor of Missions and Oriental History 
in Yale University 
Harpers, Price $2.00 

Here is a book that had to be written. It is an analysis of 
the factors and problems confronting missions today. In the 
era of transition through which the world has been passing 
since 1914, many a Christian is concerned that this notable 
expression of Christian idealism, foreign missions, be vindi- 
cated and its course indicated for the uncertain days ahead. 
The book is at once an apologetic, in the best sense, for 
missions, and an earnest plea for the forwarding under new 
conditions of this great campaign. 

Dr. Latourette was formerly a missionary. He teaches 
missions at Yale. That university, as has been said recently, 
is one that yet believes in religion. Dr. Latourette does. His 
own theology, revealed inevitably in this book, is conserva- 
tive. What is more, his outlook on modern missionary 
theory and practice is characterized by satisfying sanity. 

The book is divided into five sections. The first describes 
the past century in which the historic missionary cause grew 
and by which it has been conditioned. Here is depicted the 
rise of a mechanized and colonizing western world, with the 
concurrent rise of this largest demonstration of entire un- 
selfishness. The second section is a luminous survey of the 
19th century missionary enterprise. This accounting has 
been done before; it has never been done better. One thinks 
his way through the progress of missionary work in these 

(Continued on next page, column 1) 
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WITH CHRIST INTO TOMORROW 
(Continued from page 586) 


meet those insistent and imperative human needs which 
challenge the faith and courage of our generation, “We 
cannot exhaust the riches of Christ. The need is not 
that we turn from Him to some other, but that we come 
closer to Him to discover afresh His sufficiency for our 
needs.” From the consideration of the uniqueness and 
adequacy of Christ, the author turns to the Christian’s com- 

ling mission, and the constraining love of Christ, which 
impels us to carry to others that which we have discovered 
of the grace and glory of God in Him. The home and 
foreign mission enterprises are parts of one great purpose— 
to give Christ to the world. In the fourth chapter, the 
author discusses Christ’s universal Church—its nature, func- 
tions, present problems, and needed program, and familiar- 
izes the reader with today’s convictions and trends in the 
Church’s work at home and abroad. Chapter five is entitled, 
“His Abiding Methods,” and here we are brought to face 
the fact that the methods of Christ and the Christian are 
always the methods of love. Christians can go successfully 
to non-Christians only when their hearts are filled with 
Christ-like love toward others who do not yet see and 
believe as they do. Only love can win our groping world 
for God.” In the concluding chapter, emphasis is placed 
upon the fact that the Church’s missionary enterprise is an 
enterprise of hope, in which we have the assurance of 
Christ’s ultimate victory: “Our hope of a new day rests 
in God.” The influence of Christ is only in its dawn. 
He will yet be victorious and supreme in human life, and 
He shall reign forever and ever. The reading of this book 
by the ministry and laity of the Church and its widespread 
use in study groups should result in increased faith and 
new advance in the carrying out of our divinely appointed 
mission. We cordially commend it, not only to the mem- 
bers of our own Communion, but also to all those who are 
interested in the problems and the possibilities of the world- 
wide Church in this generation. 

DonaLp W. RICHARDSON. 


* . * 


Dr. T. K. Young says: 

“It is delightfully readable because of its fine organiza- 
tion, its refined tone, and its wealth of material for personal 
and teaching aid. It is most practical, because it is mis- 
sionary throughout and yet presents the enterprise in its 
comprehensive and unified aspect. It is well conceived to 
achieve its purpose to ‘stimulate creative thought concerning 
the Christian duty of world evangelism’ and to inspire the 
Church to ‘face squarely the personal obligation of giving 
Christ to a needy world’.” 





MISSIONS TOMORROW 
(Continued from page 586) 
hundred years, on four continents and many islands, and is 


able to be a better world citizen for having read this account 
of dauntless service. One of the specially fine features of 
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this rapid survey is the light that it throws on Roman 
Catholic missionary work. 

The third section details the forces that create a new 
arena for missionary work, in a new world neighborhood 
with its new philosophies, governments, and methods. This 
is one of the best parts of the book. 

The fourth section deals with the need for missions today 
and answers the questions: Are missions essential now? What 
part shall be expected of the younger, native churches? 
Shall missions be stressed with so much to be done at home? 
And, what forms shall our further missionary effort take? 
The author has a conviction that the great day of missions 
is not behind us but rather before us. 

The last section amplifies the program of missions in the 
new day, dealing with the practical though intensely in- 
teresting problems of evangelism, literature, educational in- 
stitutions, medical missions, as well as such problems as the 
missionary cause has created for itself: the native church 
and its leadership; self-support; relation of the church to the 
great non-Christian though awake populations; questions of 
united organization and work; the bearing of missionary 
work on current problems of peace, racial antagonisms, 
population pressures, and religious liberty. 


“The Christian faith rests upon an act of God in time, 
upon the revelation of the Divine in the teachings, life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus, and upon what we believe 
to be the evidences of the work among men of that Spirit 
‘which proceedeth from the Father and the Son.’” 


“The new day is one of confusion. Many have lost a 
sense of direction and purpose. They are terrified by the 

assing of the old and familiar and by specters of disaster 
in the path ahead. It is the great privilege of Christians to 
discover a fresh vision of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus, to declare, from conviction born through struggle, 
doubt, despair—and faith and experience—that human life 
and history have meaning, that men are not orphans in a 
chaotic and cruelly indifferent universe, but have open 
before them the possibility of a growing and endless fel- 
lowship with the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


“The great ‘good news,’ the gospel of Christ, is that God 
is not dead, but that He lives, that He is the great fact of 
the universe and of human experience, that the Eternal 
God, the Creator, loves men and seeks to transform them, 
to win them to fellowship with Himself and to build them 
into a new community, both present and future, a com- 
munity of this present world and of the world to come, a 
community embracing the noble souls of all ages and lands 
and climes. It is our high privilege in this day which we 
are entering to join in the vision of that community and to 
share with God and with those who have gone before us 
in carrying it one stage further toward its consummation.” 


This book is a valuable companion to our own Dr. Hunter 
Blakely’s book, With Christ Into Tomorrow. 
H. Kerr Tayior. 
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The Evangelistic Work 
of the 
Southern Presbyterian Mission in Korea 
1892-1936 


(Being a very general statement of same) 


By W. F. Bui* 


O statement of the work of our mission could 
possibly be made without very definite refer- 
ence to the work of the Northern Presby- 

terian mission, as that is practically our mother 
mission. 

Dr. H. G. Underwood, who was the first resident 
Protestant missionary to Korea, came out in 1885. 
While he was on his first furlough in the homeland, 
he addressed a meeting of 
the Inter-Seminary Mission- 


is, the so-called Nevius Methods, the fundamental 
principles of which are: Self-support, self-propaga- 
tion, and Self-government. 

The pioneers of our mission very sensibly fell in 
line with the policies that seemed to be working so 
successfully, and, working hand in hand with the 
members of the Northern Presbyterian mission, 
almost like one mission or station, enjoyed the 
richest fellowship and mutual 
helpfulness for about two full 





ary Alliance in Nashville, 
Tennessee. There were 
present at this meeting two 
Seniors of our Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Virginia, 
Mr. W. D. Reynolds and 
Mr. W. M. Junkin, also one 
member of the Senior class 
in McCormick Seminary, 
Mr. L. B. Tate. These young 
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years, or until they moved 
down (1894) into Chulla 
Province, to occupy the ter- 
ritory that had been agreed 
upon by the Presbyterian 
Council of Missions as the 
part of the country for which 
our mission was to be defi- 
nitely and exclusively re- 
sponsible. 








men became greatly inter- 
ested in Korea and went to 
the offices of our Executive Committee of Foreign 
Missions and asked to be sent to Korea. Our Com- 
mittee was not at that time in a position, financially, 
to send them out, but, on Dr. Underwood’s solicita- 
tion, his brother, Mr. John Underwood, the manu- 
facturer of the Underwood Typewriter, gave the 
money for their expenses, thus making it possible for 
them to be sent out. 

It was in 1892 that the pioneer members of our 
mission came to Korea. These were Rev. and Mrs. 
W. D. Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. Junkin, Rev. 
L. B. Tate, and his sister, Miss Mattie Tate, and Miss 
Linnie Davis. They went to Seoul, where they 
could have the best facilities for learning the Korean 
language. They were received most cordially by the 
members of the Northern Presbyterian mission, who 
had already a mission station in Seoul and were 
carrying on a very successful and encouraging 
work along well-established lines and policies, that 


*Rev. W. F. Bull, D.D., is an evangelistic missionary, stationed 
at Kunsan, Korea. He has been in the field since 1899. 


The Presbyterian Church 
in Victoria, Australia, opened 
up a mission in Korea in 1889, and the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada in 1898. This made four Presby- 
terian missions at work in the country, but it was 
early agreed upon by them that there should be but 
one Presbyterian Church in Korea, that is, that all 
the converts should be organized into one Presby- 
terian Church for all of Korea. In order to foster 
this end, the four Presbyterian missions, while each 
maintaining its separate mission organization and 
identity, organized into a “Council of Presbyterian 
Mission,” meeting once a year for conference and 
for the gradual organization and formation of the 
one Presbyterian Church for all of Korea. 

In 1894, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. Reynolds, Rev. ‘.. 
B. Tate, and his sister, Miss Mattie Tate, moved 
from Seoul and opened the work of our Chunju 
Station. The next year, 1895, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 
Junkin, Dr. and Mrs. A. D. Drew, and Miss Linnie 
Davis came down and opened up our mission at 
Kunsan. At that time there was not a single Korean 
Christian in all this part of the country, that is, that 
part of the country for which our mission had 
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Missions 


assumed responsibility. Today there are 40,560 
adherents, those who have definitely identified them- 
glves with Christianity, including the infants of 
Christian parents. There are four presbyteries within 
the bounds of our Southern Presbyterian mission, 
and 610 churches, or meeting places. Of these 610 
meeting places, 160 are organized churches, that is, 
those having at least one ordained elder; the other 
450 are unorganized churches or meeting places, 
which as yet have no ordained elders. There are 306 
ordained elders, 53 ordained pastors, and 13,476 
communicants. 

The work in Korea has been one of the most 
marvelous in the history of modern missions. There 
are, in the writer’s opinion, four outstanding ex- 
planations of this fact, namely: 

ist. Korea, being about the a, i of modern 
mission fields, was able to profit largely by the 
experience in the mission work in the older fields. 

md. The Koreans have been endowed of God 
with a deeply religious nature and have responded 
tothe gospel message as few other people have. 

3rd. The political and economic conditions. In 
the loss of independence and in their poverty, they 
have turned to God for comfort and consolation. 

4th. The absolute and unqualified acceptance of 
the Bible as the very Word of God, and as the only 
rule of faith and practice, leading them to a very 
devoted and earnest study of the same in their 
homes, and the very excellent system of Bible 
training classes that have been worked out and 
which are operating throughout the country. 

The work in Korea, from the very first down to 
the present time, has been carried on along the 
simplest Apostolic lines, that is, the simplest presen- 
tation of the gospel message, in absolute reliance 
upon the Holy Spirit to give it effectiveness. The 
doctrines to the Korean have been, and are, as real 
facts of their physical being, and prayer and Bible 
study fill a very large place in their lives. 

The missionaries in Korea have from the first lived 
together in strategically located centers, in groups 
called stations, and have done their evangelistic 
work largely, by itinerating from these centers. In 
the early days the work was mostly hand to hand, 
with individuals, or small groups by the way, in the 
fields or in the villages, or with the larger crowds 
in the market places. 

The first converts became naturally, and almost 
automatically, the missionaries’ helpers, accompany- 
ing them on their trips, helping in the distribution 
of tracts and in the selling of Korean Bibles, or 
Testaments, and other Christian books and literature, 
helping in the preaching, and being a general 
buffer” between the missionary and the ever- 
Present and often too inquisitive natives. 





As soon as there would be more than one Chris- 
tian in any one locality they would be urged to meet 
together for stated worship, and for united effort to 
reach more of their fellow countrymen. This is, in 
brief, the very simple way in which the work was 
begun in Korea, and, in the main, the way it is being 
carried on in Korea today. While the organization 
and machinery has, of necessity, become somewhat 
more complicated, the work continues practically 
along the same purely spiritual and Apostolic lines. 

Of the 610 churches, or meeting places, men- 
tioned above, between 150 and 200 of them are 
under the pastoral care of the 53 Korean pastors, 
whose salaries are entirely from Korean sources, 
that is, without any sort of mission subsidy or sup- 
plement from any foreign source whatever. The 
remaining churches or groups are under the pastoral 
oversight of the fifteen evangelistic missionaries of 
our mission, with from twenty-odd to forty-odd 
churches or groups to each missionary. 

It is the missionary’s objective to get all these 
churches over onto the shoulders of Korean pastors 
just as rapidly as possible, so that he can go on 
preaching in the “regions beyond,” and organizing 
still other churches. 

In the meantime, the groups from the many 
meeting places for which the evangelistic missionary 
is responsible are divided into smaller groups of from 
four to eight and are under the helper, whom they 
select and for whose support they are responsible. 
These helpers are practically the unordained pastors 
of the groups that they serve. In the case of the 
unordained men, as they are serving more or less in 
the capacity of helpers to the missionary, when the 
groups are too weak to raise their full support, a 
small subsidy is granted by the mission for their 
support; but never in the case of ordained men. 

The missionary makes stated visits to these 
churches, at least twice a year (fall and spring), for 
conference, examination of applicants for admission 
into the church, the administration of the sacra- 
ments, and for the administration of discipline in 
cases where it is needed. 

Each group under a helper is formed into an 


organization in order to transact business in which 


they are mutually interested, such as the election of 
the helper, the raising of the salary, hearing reports, 
and arranging for the interchange of leaders be- 
tween the several groups on the Sundays that the 
helper does not get around to them. 

Then all these smaller groups under different 
helpers are organized into one large group, generally 
coinciding with the field of some evangelistic mis- 
sionary, and are practically presbyteries in embryo. 
While they have no ecclesiastical authority, they 
hear reports from the various subsidiary groups in 
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that field, make plans for the work of that field for 
the year, especially in planning for joint Bible 
classes, Sunday-school institutes, etc., and especially 
for evangelistic campaigns in populous centers where 
there are no churches. 

As has already been indicated, the Korean Church 
has from the very first recognized its responsibility 
to pass on the gospel to fellow countrymen, and 
even with avidity to the “Regions Beyond.” In 
September, 1907, the Korean Church was first 
organized, at which time the first graduates of our 
Union Theological Seminary, seven in number, 
were ordained to the gospel ministry. One of the 
first seven men to be ordained to the ministry by 
the Korean Church was set aside to go as a mission- 
ary to the Island of Quelpart (Cheiju), off the 
southern coast of Korea. 

As the one original presbytery for all Korea broke 
up into a number of presbyteries for various parts 
of Korea (there are now 24 presbyteries in our 
Korean General Assembly), the work in Quelpart 
(or Cheiju), as it is the nearest to our Southern 
Presbyterian territory, was handed over to our pres- 
byteries to care for. The work in Quelpart has now 
become independent and self-supporting, having a 
presbytery all of its own. 

While our Southern presbyteries have no inde- 
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pendent foreign-mission work of their own, they 
cooperate most heartily and enthusiastically in the 
splendid foreign-mission work of our General 
Assembly that is being conducted in the large 
province of Shantung, over in China. 

As an example of the willingness of the Korean 
Church to do its utmost to give the gospel to its 
people, the work in Cheung Chung Province is 
outstanding. 

About a third of the territory assigned to our 
Kunsan Station for oversight is on the other side of 
a large river, over in Cheung Chung Do. At our 
Kunsan Station there were originally three full-time 
evangelists and one full-time school man. This force 
has been reduced to one full-time evangelist and one 
man for part-time school and part-time evangelistic 
work, leaving the work over in Cheung Chung Do, 
which was supposed to have the full time of one 
man, without any oversight. The proposition was 
made to our presbytery to take this work over as a 
home-mission project, and to assume entire responsi- 
bility for it. The presbytery did so, and, with some 
assistance from the churches in Hawaii, they are 
carrying on the work enthusiastically, supportin 
two ordained Korean evangelists in that field. Each 
of these evangelists has about 25 groups under his 
oversight. 





History of Medical Work at Kunsan Station 


By Wo. Ho tister, M.D.* 


FE; a small Korean room in the village of Kunsan, 
the medical work of that station was opened by 

Dr. Drew in 1896. When he began seeing 
patients he found that they came to him readily, and 
in this way many very important contacts were 
made between the Koreans and the missionaries. He 
made many friends for the cause to which he had so 
willingly dedicated his life. In 1900, Dr. Drew 
moved from the village of Kunsan to the site now 
known as “Kunsan Station,” which is two miles from 
the town of Kunsan. Due to ill health, he was not 
able to do a great deal of medical work, and, in 1901, 
was compelled to return to America. 

Dr. A. J. A. Alexander came to Kunsan in 1902, 
full of zeal and love, and ready to do a great work 
here. Very soon after his arrival from America, 
however, he received a cable saying that his father 
had passed away, and later received letters from the 
homeland which made it very apparent to him that 


*Dr. Hollister is a medical missionary in charge of the hospital 
at Kunsan, Korea. 


it was essential that he return to the United States. 
In his short stay in Korea he had won the love of 
both missionaries and Koreans, and it was with deep 
sorrow that all saw him go. He took with him a 
young Korean man, who at that time was Rev. W. 
F, Bull’s language teacher, and planned to finance 
this young man’s education through college and 
medical school. After receiving this training, the 
young doctor (Dr. K. S. Oh) returned to Korea as 
Dr. Alexander’s substitute to work in our mission. 
Dr. Oh has been a most faithful and able worker, 
and has measured up to all hopes and expectations at 
two of our mission stations. He is now the acting 
head of the Severance Medical College in Seoul, 
which is the only mission medical school in this 
land. So, although Dr. Alexander did not find it 
possible to remain here and do the work himself, he 
did a very great work in having Dr. Oh trained and 
in supporting him on the field, and in this way gave 
to Korea a splendidly trained physician. 


In 1904, Dr. and Mrs. Daniel came to the field, 
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Mrs. Anna Lou Greer Walker and hospital staff, 
Kunsan, Korea 


and were at once assigned to Kunsan Station. Dr. 
Daniel had opportunity to show his ability as a 
doctor almost at once, as a member of the station 
became desperately ill very soon after his arrival. 
He worked as only a skillful physician can, and after 
quite a siege the patient recovered. Dr. Daniel began 
his work with very little equipment, and at first 
ued a room in the home of one of the missionaries 
as his clinic room. He gave himself diligently to 
the study of the language, mixing with the people 
and getting the spoken language directly from the 
men and boys with whom he came in contact. He 
built up a good clinic and erected a dispensary 
building which is still being used as a part of the 
present hospital plant. Miss Kestler came to the 
station in 1905, and was the first trained nurse to 
take up work in our field. She did good work, but, 
on account of her health, she returned to the United 
States in 1909, for a time. 

The medical work grew rapidly and was much 
appreciated by the people. It was with great regret 
that Dr. Daniel had to return to America in 1909 
for an operation of a very serious nature. On his 
return from America he was transferred to Chunju 
Station, and Dr. Oh was placed in charge of the 
medical work at Kunsan. Later Dr. Oh was sent to 
Mokpo, and still later to Seoul, where he is at the 
present time. 

Dr. Patterson arrived in Kunsan in the spring of 
i910. Under him the work grew tremendously. It 
would be indeed a long story to tell how he added 
to buildings, one after another, along the side of a 
hill, until the hillside was actually covered with 
buildings of every size and description imaginable. 
He used the Korean system of heating the floors, 

ich was most acceptable to the natives, and this 
method is still used at the hospital today. He gave 
himself untiringly to the work and was rewarded 
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by a medical work that was second to none in 
Korea. In fact, his name and reputation spread all 
over the country, and a large plant filled with 
patients testified to the high regard with which he 
was held by the Koreans. The well-to-do Japanese 
came to him in large numbers, and were willing to 
pay almost any price to be able to receive his serv- 
ices. In addition to his splendid ability as a doctor, 
he was thoroughly evangelistic and did all he could 
to have the Word preached to every patient. 

Miss Rosetta Palmer Crabbs came out in 1911 and 
was married to Dr. Patterson in Japan. She was a 
wonderful wife, and will long be remembered for 
her hospitable care of the foreign patients who 
came from other places to be under the doctor’s 
care, and who stayed in her home while needing his 
attention. Miss Kestler was transferred to Chunju 
in 1912. This left the hospital without a foreign 
nurse until 1914, at which time Miss Shepping was 
moved to Kunsan from Kwangju. She soon showed 
her great ability as a nurse and as a linguist, and 
worked faithfully here until 1918, when she was 
sent to Severance Hospital. In 1919 Miss Lathrop 
was sent to Kunsan from Mokpo, and worked here 
till 1927, when, on account of her health, she was 
given work outside of the hospital. 

The hospital and community suffered a great loss 
when, in 1924, Dr. Patterson and his family returned 
to the United States. At that time (1924) Dr. L. C. 
Brand came out to take up the work here at Kunsan 
and began at once on the language, and was relieved 
as much as possible at first so that he could study 
Korean. Mr. Linton had charge of the business be 
of the plant, and a good Korean doctor, traine by 
Dr. Patterson, had charge of the clinic. In 1926, 
Dr. Brand was put in charge of the plant. With 
permanent equipment, money, and some other funds 
that had accumulated, he made some much needed 
repairs and improvements. He installed two hot air 
furnaces that have added much to the comfort of 
workers in the hosiptal as well as the comfort of 
the patients. He also put in a bathroom, lined with 
Japanese tile, that has proven a big asset to the 
institution. 

In the fall of 1927, Miss Anna Lou Greer came. 
to Kunsan from Soonchun, and did most valuable 
work from the first. Not only was she Superin- 
tendent of Nurses, but she took over a large part of 
running the plant. She had a fine command of the 
language, and knew how to work with Koreans so 
that they would give their best in caring for the 
many sick patients. On account of ill health, Dr. 
Brand was moved to the inland station of Chunju 
for the winter of 1929, to be permanently moved to 
Kwangju in 1930. 

While Dr. Brand was ill and after he moved, the 
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burden of responsibility for the work was ably 
carried on by Miss Greer. She proved herself in 
every way equal to the great task, and did a re- 
markable piece of work. She had the oversight of 
the entire plant, attended to all of the business, saw 
all the patients that came in, had a well-organized 
staff of nurses and helpers, and kept the hospital up 
to a high mark of efficiency. 

In October, 1921, Dr. William Hollister was trans- 
ferred from Mokpo to Kunsan to take charge of 
the medical work. He and his family received a 
warm welcome from the natives and the missionaries 
at Kunsan. Miss Greer remained until December, at 
which time she went on furlough to America. Her 
furlough was long overdue, and she needed rest. 
Dr. Hollister was left alone with the heavy respon- 
sibility of the work, and he gave himself most 
untiringly and faithfully to the many calls on his 
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time and energy. With him there was associated the 
very able Dr. Hong, who has proven himself not 
only an able physician but a very efficient surgeon. 
Dr. Hong’s help has been invaluable in many ways, 
In the spring of 1933, Dr. Hollister was taken ill 
with typhoid fever and pulmonary complications 
which necessitated his being out of the work for 
many months. While he was unable to be in the 
hospital, Miss Willie B. Greene, of Kunsan Station, 
kindly consented to give up her regular evangelistic 
work and to take over the business part of the 
hospital. The doctors of the mission felt that it 
would be wise for Dr. Hollister to return to the 
United States on sick leave, so that he might get 
complete rest. Therefore, he and his family left for 
America in July, 1933. About this time a cable was 
sent to the Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
(Continued on page 618) 





A New Thrill 


By LAvALETTE DuPpuy* 


OME with Willie Burnice Greene and me for 

a new thrill to three islands off our Kunsan 

coast, where we recently went with three of 
our Korean helpers to preach the “Glad Tidings” 
for the first time. We hired a boat for two weeks 
and, loading it with bedding, food, wood, Bibles, 
hymn books, tracts, and a wee organ, set sail one 
lovely afternoon. 

Four hours of brisk sailing—for the Lord directed 
the winds—brought us to the farthest island, rising 
like a green mountain out of the deep blue waters 
of the open sea, and we cast anchor in a little shel- 
tered cove where a village of 63 mud houses spread 
out before us to the water’s edge. Everybody came 
out to greet us, and before permission could be asked 
of the island chief to land and preach for a few days, 
we were being urged ashore and offered a room for 
the night. This we women folk accepted, leaving 
the men to be “rocked in the cradle of the deep.” 

These simple people—thrifty, honest and indus- 
trious—live close to nature. Raising all their sup- 
plies, potatoes, rice, vegetables, they have small in- 
tercourse with the outside world, have intermarried, 
and are so related they form one big family. To 
my inquiry as to how they could plant things so 
far away from their houses, they replied, “there are 
no thieves on this island.” Their lives revolve around 
the sea, hence the hours are regulated by tides rather 
than by night and day. The men are gone for weeks 





*Miss Dupuy is an evangelistic missionary stationed at Kunsan, 
Korea. 


at a time on fishing expeditions, while their “women 
do the work” of repairing the houses, raising the 
crops, and the “chillun!” also the drawing of the 
water, which is available at Jow tide only, from fresh 
water springs that are below the high-tide water 
mark! This necessitates often rising at the wee sma’ 
hours to fill the water crocks while the tide is out. I 
was “called down” by my hostess the first morning 
for using too generous a supply of fresh water for 
my toilet! Far simpler just to sit down on the rocks 
and let the tide come in and do the job for you! 

They have a real sense of God who made all and 
sends rain and sunshine, but a keener belief in evil 
spirits who cause all their troubles! These they wor- 
ship. On each island we found an unmoltested spot, 
deeply wooded, where, under the tangle of bushes, 
vines, and uncut trees, a wee straw hut was hidden— 
the spirits’ abode. Here we found empty rice bowls 
where food had been offered, a sick child’s clothes, 
and remnants of sea wreckage. 


During the days, we visited in their homes or fol- 
lowed the women out to the fields where they 
worked, telling the Glad News while they rested or 
fed their babies. There was a leper woman. She 
had caught the dread disease from her husband who 
had died of it, and she listened oh, so quietly, while 
we told her of a home in heaven for all who will ac- 
cept God’s Best Gift of Salvation from our leprous 
sins. They all said, “If the men say these are true 
words we will surely believe them.” In the after- 
noons we taught the children Bible verses and they 
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ieamed a great many of them. One man, a teacher 
of small boys on one island, said he had read the Bible 
but did not understand all of it, but that he had 
mught his school boys many of the verses which he 
thought were fine words to mould their lives by! 
He came out for the Sunday morning service we had 
on the mountain side and announced his desire to 
become a Christian. 

Every night we had a public meeting in one of the 
yards, offered to us without solicitation, and these 
meetings were attended by the entire island. The 
response was wonderful. Every night after the serv- 
ice some came to talk to us privately, and more than 
3; made definite decisions. Among these were three 
young men who set sail on a month’s fishing trip the 
tay after making this decision. They carried with 
them Bibles and hymn books, and in their hearts the 
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deep desire to win the souls of their fellow fishermen 
on this trip. That these had need of a Saviour from 
sin and bondage was evidenced by a ceremony we 
witnessed as these boats set sail: Sacrificing to the 
sea devils, they plucked a chicken alive, scattering its 
feathers on the water, plunged it into a bucket of 
scalding water, then offered it to the deep to insure 
a prosperous voyage! “Would it not be better,” we 
said, “to pray to the God who made the waters?” . 
We have prayed most earnestly that these three 
young men may be able to win all on their boats for 
Christ. 

Sailing home, after these two weeks, we raised our 
hearts to Him in prayer and praise for the seed sow- 
ing in which He had given us a share, and now will 
you not join with us in intercession that they may 
bear an abundant harvest unto Life Everlasting? 





Women’s Work in the Presbyteries 
of 
North and South Chulla, Soonchun, and Cheiju 


By Mate Borven KNox* 


At. history of the woman’s work of the 
Presbyterian Church in the provinces of North 
and South Chulla may be divided into two 
distinct periods, from 1906 to 1922, and from 1922 
to the present time. Christ said, “Ye shall be wit- 
nesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth.” Though the periods of the woman’s work 
in southern Korea overlap, the first period may be 
alled, roughly, the time during which the work 
was done mainly “in Jerusalem, in all Judea, and in 
Samaria,” and the second period, the time when “the 
uttermost part of the earth” was included in the 
outlook. 
The earliest women’s organizations in the Chulla 
Provinces were called preaching societies (Chundo 
Hois), and their purpose was generally Bible study 


j *0d local personal work in “Jerusalem.” Gradually 


the horizon of the Christian women broadened, and, 
without conveyance of any kind, many of them 
cared the gospel message to numerous near-by 
Villages, “in all Judea,” walking miles on the narrow 
paths between the rice fields, climbing high moun- 
win passes, and wading or being carried across 
swollen streams. They suffered the heat of summer 
and the cold of winter and endured many discom- 


‘ 4 . . . . . 
an Robert Knox is an educational and evangelistic missionary 
oned at Kwangju, Korea. 


forts, but their spirit was undaunted. While they 
did not know a great deal about organization, they 
told the Good News far and wide, and many 
Christians today can trace their release from bondage 
and their joy in the Lord to the witness of the 
faithful women. 


The first of the old preaching societies was organ- 
ized in Chunju in 1906 or 1907 by Mrs. Will Junkin, 
who served as its first president. A free-will offering 
was taken at the monthly meetings, which was used 
for the poor and for local church expenses. The 
main emphasis of this society was on personal work 
and Bible study. Later a Bible woman was employed 
to work locally. 

From the opening of Kwangju Station in 1905, a 
Monday Bible class was conducted for Christian 
women, and in 1908 this was organized into a 
“Ladies Aid Society.” The dues were used to sup- 
port a Bible woman in the hospital and to help the 
poor. In 1910, Choi Soon Sin, a Bible woman from 
Pyeng Yang, and Yi Simeon, the mother of Dr. 
Hyuk Namkung, professor in the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, orgagnized this “Ladies Aid” 
into a missionary society. There were then fifteen 
members, one of them, a deaconess in the Yang Nim 
Church, is still an active Christian worker. Their 
dues were fifty sem per member a year, and this 
money was sent to Cheiju to help maintain a Bible 
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Annual Meeting, Federation of Women’s Missionary Societies, Presbyterian Church of Korea. Southern Presbyterian 
missionaries, standing, from left: No. 1, Miss Biggar; No. 6, Miss Winn; No. 9, Mrs. Talmage. 


woman in “Samaria.” The monthly programs of 
this society are historically interesting. After a 
period of worship, they held a debate on various 
subjects, to learn how to speak fluently, they said, 
the better to be able to preach the gospel. 

In the spring of 1912, Yun Myung Moksa and 
Mrs. Annabel Major Nisbet formed a group of eight 
Mokpo women into Chundo Hoi. They preached 
locally, helped the Mokpo church financially, con- 
tributed to the Cheiju work and to a night school, 
paying dues according to the ability of each mem- 
ber. Six of the eight members of this original group 
are still active Christians in the churches of Mokpo. 

The first women’s society in Kunsan was organ- 
ized in 1915. The dues were either five or ten sen 
a month per member, and the collections helped sup- 
port a Bible woman in Cheiju, and assisted needy 
near-by churches. The women met monthly, re- 
ceiving their assignment of work and reporting at 
the next meeting. Much personal work was done by 
these consecrated women. 

Kim Sarah was the president of the first woman’s 
society of Soonchun territory, which was organ- 
ized in 1918. This society contributed five yen as a 
group, and helped the Soonchun church by sup- 
porting a Bible woman. 

Much excellent work was done by these early 
women’s societies, but it was accomplished usually 
by a mere handful of women in Korea, for Koreans 
“in Jerusalem, Judea, or Samaria.” Later, Miss Elise 
J. Shepping caught a vision of enlisting the interest 
and coéperation of all the women of the Church in 
all the causes of the Church, thus giving them also a 


view of the harvest field “unto the uttermost part of 
the earth.” She saw in the Auxiliary of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S., an instrument to accomplish 
her purpose, thus she translated into Korean and 
adapted the constitution of this organization, and on 
December 26, 1922, in Kwangju, she organized the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church of 
Korea. This organization she directed until her 
death, June 26, 1934. She called it the Cho Hyuk 
Hoi, and she always insisted that it should live up to 
its name, codperating with the General Assembly 
and never becoming a rival organization. 
Gradually many local auxiliaries were organized 
in churches or groups of churches in Southern 
Korea. Chunju adopted the Auxiliary plan in 1923, 
Mokpo in 1924, Cheiju in 1925, Kunsan in 1927, and 
Soonchun in 1930. For the most part the old Chundo 
Hoi was the nucleus for the new organization and 
was merged into it, but some of these still function 
as the old-fashioned preaching societies. Today four 
presbyterial auxiliaries, one for each of the four 
presbyteries of North Chulla, South Chulla, Soon- 
chun, and Cheiju, codperate in a Ryun Hop Hoi, 
which in turn is affiliated with the women’s General 
Society of the whole Presbyterian Church of Korea. 
The establishment of the Auxiliary in the Island 
of Cheiju is worthy of note. In August 1925, Miss 
Shepping went to Cheiju with her assistant and 
established several auxiliaries, holding revival meet- 
ings at the same time. In May, 1934, when the Ryun 
Hop Hoi met in Kwangju, the Cheiju Presbyterial 
was represented by its delegate, who reported that 
the Island Presbyterial was made up of fifteen 
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auxiliaries and two hundred and thirty members. 
Nine of these local auxiliaries sent delegates and 
reports to the Cheiju Presbyterial this year. And 
twenty-eight years ago Cheiju was considered mis- 
son territory by the young Presbyterian Church of 
Korea! 

The Auxiliary plan provides ideally that every 
woman in the church becomes automatically a 
member of the auxiliary, whether she can afford to 
pay dues or not. The purpose of the organization 
sto develop all the women of the church spiritually, 
to enlist their interest in evangelistic and charitable 
work, and to educate them in all the causes of the 


General Assembly, home and foreign missions, rural | 


work, Christian literature, religious education, leper 
work, ministerial relief, young people’s work and 
the others. The financial resources are ten sen a 
month per member (about 3 cents), usually, though 
the dues are graded according to the members’ 
ibility to pay, an annual presbyterial fee of yen 1.50, 
which is paid by those who can afford it, and 
voluntary offerings at Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Easter, and on the birthday of the Auxiliary and on 
other occasions. 

The local auxiliaries meet once a month. The 
auxiliaries in the larger churches are divided into 
neighborhood groups called circles, which meet 
once a week for cottage prayer meetings and once a 
month, just before the auxiliary meeting, for a 
devotional, for business, and for the collection of 
dues, All the circle chairmen, together with the 
aniliary officers, constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Auxiliary, and this group meets once a 
month preceding the auxiliary meeting to receive 
dues and conduct other business. At the main 
monthly auxiliary meeting the circles stand by 
tumber, recite a Bible verse in unison, and, without 


confusion, the chairman of each circle turns over 
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North Chulla Presbyterial, Korea. Seated in the front row 


is Miss Emily Winn, the presbyterial president. The other 
missionaries are: Mrs. McCutchen, 


Mrs. Linton, and Miss Buckland. 
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the dues to the treasurer of the auxiliary. After this, 
the monthly meeting is left free for its devotional, 
inspirational, and educational program. 

Presbyterians meet annually in March, and the 
presbyterials send delegates to the Yun Hop Hoi, a 
much smaller group, which likewise convenes once 
a year in May. Presbyterials are times of great en- 
joyment and spiritual uplift for the women. They 
usually occur during or immediately after the big 
station classes, and are attended by hundreds of 
country women and local women besides the dele- 
gates. The devotionals, the inspirational evening 
services, the reports of the delegates from the many 
auxiliaries, the address of an occasional Korean 
missionary to China who attends on his furlough, 
letters from the presbyterials, evangelists and Bible 
women who are being supported on some of the 
many islands or in other unevangelized territory, 
reports from the work done among the Koreans in 
Japan and Manchuria, reports of the secretaries of 
causes, the election of officers, the award of badges 
for the “Standard of Excellence Chart,” all these 
things are interesting, broadening, uplifting, and 
inspiring. 

The Yun Hop Hoi assigns the work of preparing 
and publishing the programs to a different presby- 
terial each year. These general programs consist of 
weekly cottage prayer meetings, monthly circle and 
monthly auxiliary programs. Bible study is stressed 
in the programs of the weekly meetings, and in the 
monthly auxiliary meetings, prayer, Bible, steward- 
ship, one of the Assembly’s causes, family worship, 
world missionary news, personal work, temperance, 
and kindred subjects, all have a place on the 
programs. 

The Auxiliary was first organized in 1922, South 
Chulla Presbyterial in 1923, North Chulla in 1928, 
Soonchun in 1930, and Cheiju in 1933. Miss Shep- 
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ping was present at the organization of each of the 
presbyterials. Today, within the bounds of the four 
presbyteries there are functioning 237 local auxili- 
aries, whose 4,752 members contributed in 1933-34 
to all causes approximately yen 10,000. Of the 237 
auxiliaries, 106 sent delegates and reports to their 
presbyterials in the year 1934. 


The women have much yet to learn, but twelve 
years of Auxiliary organization have developed 
some of them into trained, efficient leaders, broad- 
ened immeasurably the horizon of all of them, given 
many of them a world view of missions, and taught 
a number of them to be alert, to vote, to carry on 
their meetings with dignity and decorum, to keep 
informed on the actions of General Assembly, to 
contribute intelligently and sacrificially, but above 
all, to better understand the purpose of the whole 
Church of Christ and to coéperate in its work of 
drawing out a people for His name. 
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EVANGELISTIC WorK AMONG WoMEN 


Practically all of our larger churches have as 
pastor’s assistants well-trained women workers who 
assist in the work among the women in the congre- 
gation, and also in the work among the non- 
Christian women. Also some of the other groups 
have specially employed women for work among 
women. However, the great bulk of the work both 
among men and women is carried on by unpaid, 
volunteer, enthusiastic workers. 

Each of our lady evangelistic missionaries has one 
or more helpers (or Bible women) who go with 
her to the country to assist in the evangelistic 
and other work in every way possible. 

As in America, the women generally show more 
zeal and earnestness than the men, in preaching to 
others and in every line of church work, and the 
women generally out-number the men in our con- 
gregations. 





“No More Daughters, Please” 


By Joun B. VatL* 


N the church roll of the Whang-deung 
Church, which I visited recently, there is a 
young lady whose name is “No More 

Daughters, Please!” 

She was the eighth daughter born in the home, 
and there were no sons. Calamity, indeed, for any 
Korean home! It is an almost unbearable curse, in 
non-Christian homes, to have no sons. The father 
will secure a second, third, or even a fourth wife, 
as necessary to overcome the curse. 

In that same church there is a young elder; a 
se sterling leader whose father was one of the 

rst elders in Southern Korea. The father, before 
he became a Christian, had three children—all 
daughters. This, of course, was some thirty-five 
years ago. Then he heard God’s call, became a 
Christian, and the next four children God gave to 
them were boys! He viewed that as the sole result 
of his having returned from Satan to God. And 
maybe it was. 

Not only that, but from that man’s rebirth until 
his death about two years ago, there was not a death 
among the male members of his household— 
brothers, sons, nephews, or grandsons! 

But he went to Heaven sorrowing, for two of his 
sons had turned from God, and were living in open 
defiance of God’s laws and God’s love. 


*Rev. John B. Vail is an evangelistic missionary stationed at 
Kunsan, Korea. 


Another man in that Whang-deung Church, you 
would enjoy knowing. He is Dr. Kay. He has a 
hospital there and is a leading citizen, and is the 
chief reason for the steady advance and healthy 
state of that church. He has three sons, all of whom 
are well educated. One is helping his father in the 
hospital. One is independent, in the jewelry and 
watch repair business. The eldest son, a graduate of 
Yenching University, in China, is now in the Semi- 
nary in Pyeng Yang, preparing for the ministry. 

This elder has a brother who is a violinist of 
renown in Europe, as well as out here. He studied 
twelve years in Germany, and has been touring 
Korea and Japan, giving concerts, accompanied by 
an outstanding German pianist. 

It is always an unmixed joy to go to the Whang- 
deung Church. They have none of the petty 
rivalries and factions which keep bobbing up in 
most churches. There are 75 active members, and 
they are busy now building a new, larger church, 
and have called a pastor. Last fall their offering for 
Thanksgiving was over Y1500. I baptized seven new 
members, and received 24 catechumens there on this 
trip. 

This Dr. Kay sometime ago started a church 
library, and now has over 500 volumes of good 
Christian literature and reference works. 

Give praise to the Lord, and pray for more Dr. 
Kays, and more Whang-deung churches. 
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Asahi Church. Tent meeting, April 20, 1936, Kochi, Japan. 


Czesar’s lent | 


By J. Harper Brapy* 


(= is a big Labrador dog, born in England 
five years ago on St. Valentine’s day, and with 
an uncle who is still winning first prizes in the 
old country. But what business has Caesar with a 
tent? Especially as he has a lovely house, built for 
him while sailing the seas from England en route 
to Japan. 

Now, that really isn’t Czsar’s tent. But if it hadn’t 
been for Cesar there might have been no tent! At 
any rate here’s the story: 


I Neep A Tent! 


In a Missionary Correspondence Department 
letter dated December 1, 1934, I told some of you 
how I had been led into a bit of tent work— 
through Dr. Egbert W. Smith’s enthusiasm for that 
kind of work on his recent visit to us, and also be- 
cause my colleague, Rev. V. A. Crawford, wanted 
me to try it. I borrowed a big tent, that is the roof, 
from the Kochi Church, rented curtains to go 
around the sides, and held two meetings before Mr. 
Crawford left on furlough. I had seen something 
of tent work with Mr. Callahan of the Southern 
Methodist Mission. Well, I became convinced that 
that was one most fruitful method of work. But that 
equipment was past using again. In my letter I said: 
We know that God will provide, now that he has 
guided into this work of this kind.” 


I Promise to Get A TENT 


On May the 3rd, 1936, the Asahi Church was to 
become independent. I told the pastor that if the 
church would like to put on a tent meeting to 
celebrate” and step out into something new, I 


would get a tent—but I didn’t know where nor how, 
_—_e 


* . —— ee . : 
x Rev, J. H. Brady is an evangelistic missionary stationed in 
ochi, Japan. 


‘furlough and had a lovely, gentle, handsome, valu- 
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for I had only a “widow’s mite” in hand. Well, the 
church was enthusiastic over the prospect. So I had 
to get a tent, and that by April 20. I began figuring 
a bit. 

I Dectoe Tuat I Atso NEED A Doc 


I'd never had one in all my life, but Bill was 
leaving for a month’s visit on the mainland and we 
knew four-year-old Douglas would be very lone- 
some, and so we thought a dog would help. Any- 
way, we were beginning to feel that the children 
needed a pet or two on the place—and not just 
flowers, as both the children in question were boys. 


“You Can Have My Doc!” 


Mrs. Brady had had business dealings with the 
wife of the Englishman who was teaching in a high 
school 80 miles away. The very week we decided 
to get a dog here came a letter from her asking if 
we didn’t want one! Said they were returning on 


able Labrador by the name of Cxsar! Did we want 
Cesar? I'll say we did! As neither of us knew a 
thing about dogs, and as Cesar was such a valuable 
dog, and as Mrs. Brady had never been to this city 
and hence hadn’t seen the wonderful scenery that 
lay between, we decided we’d better go over “in 
person” and get Cesar and find out all about him. 
And we did. And Cesar was all they said he was— 
and more. He has meant a lot to all of us, and not 


just to Douglas who simply adores him. But— 


“Vou Can Have My Tent!” 


While going for Cesar I heard that several newly- 
made missionary friends were in town, so we went 
to call on them. They asked about our work back 
in Kochi, and among other things I told them of my 
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convictions regarding the value of tent work and 
of how I was hoping to get one in some way before 
long, expecting to buy one on credit. One of them 
asked what size tent I needed. When he said that 
he had two and that I could have one, I nearly fell 
off that chair! He wouldn’t sell it, but was glad to 
lend it to me for as long as I needed it, or until he 
did—although with his other tent he wasn’t likely 
to need it. So I have it for a year, and a fair pros- 
pect of a renewal of the loan as long as I want it. 
So it’s all right, isn’t it, to call it Caesar’s tent? 

Already I have had two good meetings in it, and 
before you read this, perhaps Dr. A. P. Hassell and 
I will have had another over in the Tokushima field. 
But you do not want to know anything more about 
this. Or do you? 


October, 


Douglas Brady on his new bicycle, followed by Cesar 





As It Was Forty-eight Years Ago 


By Mary Witson BucHANAN* 


Japan was nearing the harbor. The sea was calm 
for the first time since leaving Vancouver. The 
captain, whose leg had been broken when he was 
almost washed overboard in a big storm, insisted on 
being taken to the bridge so he could himself bring 
his ship into port. The first mate, instead of praising 
the captain’s grit, as we all did, was very angry, since 
he thought he should have been entrusted with it. 
Besides the captain’s misfortune, several of the 
crew were laid up on account of injuries received 
when the pilot house was stove in. The sailors said 
all this misfortune came because there were so many 
“sky-pilots” on board; there were 4o in the mis- 
sionary party. Others said, if the missionaries had 


ik 48 years ago, the ship that brought me to 


not been aboard, the ship would certainly have gone - 


down. None of the passengers was injured, and with 
the exception of a few who did not appear on deck 
till the day of arrival, we had had a good time in 
spite of the storm. 

Our ship did not come up to one of the fine piers 
such as accommodate the big ships of today, since 
there were none; nor were there any of the swift 
little launches to be seen in the bay. We were taken 
ashore in sampans (flat-bottomed boats skilfully 
sculled by natives); a flock of these appeared as soon 
as we dropped anchor. Riding in these and the 
jinrikisha was a pleasant, new experience. Our mis- 
sionary friends were welcomed by their fellow- 
workers; and we, father, brother, sister and my- 





*Mrs. W. McS. Buchanan is an evangelistic missionary stationed 
at Marugame, Japan. 


self, found pleasant rooms in a Yokohama hotel. 

Forty-eight years is a long time to one looking 
into the future; but, looking back, how short it 
seems! After nearly a year of travel through Japan, 
Korea, and China, my sister and I, seeing the great 
task and the fewness of the workers, asked father’s 
permission to postpone our further trip around the 
world and help out for a year. My father used to say 
he didn’t know whether to blame the missionaries 
for having too many irons in the fire, or to praise 
them for getting so much done. My one year 
lengthened out till the present time, and still the 
laborers are too few for the work yet to be done. 


My trip around the rest of the world is still in the 
future. 


Perhaps some of you have noticed that, according 
to the missionary calendar, I was appointed in 1897. 
That is when I came into the Presbyterian Mission; 
the Methodist Board appointed me in 1889, after one 
year as a volunteer. The Japan of that day was very 
different from that of today. Then, a girl was 
thought to have enough education after three years’ 
primary-school work, and some girls walked 100 
miles to enter the high school for girls which we 
opened in Nagoya—then the only such school in the 
third city of the empire. Now there are many well- 
equipped schools, not only in the large cities but 
even in small towns. The streets are full of happy 
school girls, morning and evening, going to and 
from school. The trains, street-cars and buses, as 
well as a long string of bicycles, bring many girls 
from the farms and country villages. 
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Misstons 


In these early days, at a little Sunday school we 
opened, a number of children stood at the door, but 
wouldn’t come in. At last one boy, braver than the 
rest, ventured in, though he looked ready to run at 
amoment’s notice. Right in the middle of the story, 
he called to the others, “They’re not going to hurt 
us.” Now thousands of children hear the Bible 
stories, and many grown-ups, on deciding for Christ, 
answer, when asked where they first became in- 
terested in Christianity, “In the Sunday school.” 

Then, we could not go into the country towns 
without a passport; now (since 1900) one can travel 
freely anywhere. 


Then, there were less than 200 miles of railroad; 
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now there are thousands of miles, making a com- 
plete network throughout the empire; while buses 
connect towns off the railroad. 

Then, when guests at hotels wanted bread, they 
would send to the missionary’s home for some; now, 
bread, meat, milk, and other articles of food which 
we of America like, can be had anywhere. 

I could go on indefinitely describing the wonder- 
ful changes; but need not do so now. However, the 
heart hunger then and now remains unchanged. A 
general’s daughter in 1890, when speaking of her 
little sister who had died, said, “If only I knew that 
I would meet her again, the parting would not be 
so hard.” That cry is still heard from many. 





What We Saw in an Aftican Cave 


By V. A. ANDERSON* 


AVING long been interested in caves, we 

were not loath to seize an opportunity which 

presented itself to visit a certain cave near 
Bibanga Mission Station in Central Africa. In many 
respects it proved to be very much like Mammoth 
and other caves we had visited elsewhere. We were 
surprised to learn that few of the lads of near-by 
villages had ever entered the cavern. “But,” they 
said, “our fathers have told us of what one will find 
there.” 

Persuading several young men to accompany us, 
we made our way to its mouth and there lit our 
lantern and a few candles. Then, proceeding with 
the lantern in one hand and a rope in the other, to 
which we had agreed to hold on, we descended a 
steep and seemingly well-worn incline. We were 
soon enveloped by a Stygian darkness, but not until 
we reached the floor of an immense chamber and 
looked down did we see anything which distin- 
guished it from other caves. Then there at our feet 
lay bones, human bones. As we picked our way 
slowly through many labyrinths, we found many 
large areas literally covered with moldering human 
skeletons, 

This is the story and explanation of what we saw. 
Some forty-odd years ago, a Basonga cannibal tribe 
from the east, armed with muzzle-loading guns 
obtained from the Arabs, raided the Baluba peoples 
in the Lubilashi valley. The latter, not being can- 


nibals and not possessing guns, fled before the 


* ° ° oe o: « . 
“Rev. V. A. Anderson is an evangelistic missionary stationed at 


Bibanga, Africa, While at home on furlough in 1935-36, Mr. Ander- 
“on completed his residence requirements for a Ph.D. degree at the 

uisville Baptist Seminary. His thesis is on “Witchcraft.” He has 
recently returned to his field in Africa. 


invaders, and hundreds of them took refuge in this 
cave. The cannibals camped at its mouth and waited. 
Primitive heathenism knows nothing of a white flag 
in warfare, and the trapped victims preferred to 
starve to death rather than to entrust themselves to 
the mercy of their conquerors. 

Pondering upon the sights that greeted our eyes 
on that and on a subsequent visit to that sepulchral 
spot, we have concluded that what we saw there 
symbolizes and epitomizes for us much of what we 
have seen in the Congo. 

DARKNESS was THERE 

In spite of its perennial summer and the pene- 
trating rays of a tropical sun, in spite of the fre- 
quent laughter of the light hearted race which 
inhabits it, Africa has well been called the “Dark 
Continent” because of its intellectual and spiritual 
darkness. : 


A lad in the Congo once made us a clever little 
puzzle out of two pieces of dried gourd and a bit 
of palm-fibre string. The object was to remove one 
of the pieces of gourd without cutting or untying 
the string. We managed to perform this feat, but 
had we attempted to do it in the dark, it doubtless 
would have taken much longer, and the probability 
is that we would have failed altogether. 


In solving the puzzle of human existence, the 
African has made singularly little headway. The 
Chinese invented printing, and the Europeans dis- 
covered some new continents, but the black man in 
his native environment has made few, if any, such 
contributions to the progress of mankind. In physics, 
for instance, he had hit upon the idea of the ful- 
crum, but never the principle of the wheel. And 
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why? It has never been scientifically proved that 
the Negro is inferior in capacity to men of other 
races. Climate doubtless played a part, but our 
fifteen years of living in Central Africa have con- 
vinced us that this stagnation is largely due to his 
religion, which has been for him a trap and envel- 
oped him in its darkness. 

One of our school boys, pointing to a watch said, 
“If one of my ancestors had created (they have no 
good word for ‘invent’) a thing like that with 
life in it, he would have been killed. It would have 
been argued that without the aid of supernatural 
power no man could have ‘created’ such an object. 
Persons in league with supernatural beings are 
witches and witches must die.” 

Today in that land the Sun of Righteousness is 
rising with healing in his wings, and a people that 
walked in darkness have seen a great light. In the 
light of that new day which is dawning for them, 
life’s puzzle will be solved. Toward that end a 
gigantic stride has been taken in the translation of 
the Scriptures, in whole or in part, into more than 
500 African languages and dialects. As it has been 
to many in other lands, it will be to the African— 
“a light unto his way.” We would have you re- 
member with praise to God that on your mission 
field in the Congo the whole Bible has been in the 
hands of the Baluba people for some years now, and 
the fruits of the planted Word are increasingly 
visible. 

IN THAT CAVE WE SAW DEATH 

It was Carlyle who advised his fellowmen to “live 
dangerously,” meaning, we suppose, that one ought 
to dare to launch out on untried seas. In an entirely 
different sense the Africans live dangerously. In- 
deed, so dangerous is life for them that compara- 
tively few attain any advanced age. It is manifest 
that it is so difficult an achievement that it can be 
accomplished only with the aid of witchcraft. 
Hence gray hairs often turn the eyes of suspicion 
on their possessor. 

It may surprise some to learn that there are only 
between 75 and 80 millions of Negroes in Africa, 
the largest continent save one. There have been 
diseases, a high infant mortality rate, intertribal 
warfare, and slavery. Perhaps conscience will assist 
us to remember that one million blacks were trans- 
ported to North American shores, and, for every 
one that arrived, from ten to twelve others laid 
down their lives in the struggle en route. Yes, there 
has been and there still is death in Africa, and if 
their physical lives have been so poorly husbanded, 
what of spiritual life? Has not their religion prom- 
ised and provided this? 

We call your attention to the fact that, though 
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many deaths, needless accidents, and cruel murders 
occur in Christian lands, it is under the protest and 
not the approval of the Christian religion that they 
take place. But, in Darkest Africa, the deaths of 
innumerable hordes have been the result of the 
connivance and encouragement of the religion of 
the people. Like those unfortunates that sought life 
in the cave and instead found themselves in a death- 
trap, the Africans have found in their religion any- 
thing but a refuge. Whereas other causes of de- 
population have been intermittent and often onl 
local, witchcraft has continuously and inexorably 
taken its toll of millions through the use of fear- 
instilling charms, the poison cup, and other means 
for disposing of the bewitched and the bewitching. 
Can we hold ourselves aloof, saying that animism is 
the religion best suited to the African? 

What greater privilege could one desire than that 
of sharing with these, our brethren, the knowledge 
that “the God of Jacob is our refuge,” and that 
Jesus “came that they might have life and might 
have it more abundantly.” Rejoice with us in the 
knowledge that our Church has been blessed in its 
efforts so that in Africa we have a synod, composed 
of more Christians than are enrolled in some of our 
synods in the Home Church. Nor has the ingather- 
ing ceased. 


AGAIN, WE SAW IN THAT CAVE DISINTEGRATION 


We picked up a skull and it crumbled in our hands. 

The truth is that the primitive culture of the Dark 
Continent is crumbling under the impact of western 
civilization. Be it for good or evil, the old Africa is 
doomed. The black man is being swept from his 
ancient moorings and for him the results are often 
tragic. 

We hold no brief for the virtue of the old 
African chiefs, who were often selfish and cruel, 
and always saturated with superstition, but under 
their patriarchal rule the youths learned to honor 
and obey their elders. Now the young men return 
from the industrial centers sophisticated and puffed 
up, devoid of respect for their fathers, or for.anyone 
or anything. Little can be said in praise of polyg- 
amy, for it leads to child marriage for girls and to 
virtual slavery for the older women, but we must 
admit that it represents a standard of morality which 
is infinitely higher than that which is practiced 
around many of the industrial centers which Euro- 
pean enterprise has erected. The old props are 
proving inadequate to stand the strain of modern 
times. Indeed, what or who is sufficient for these 
things? We reply joyfully and unhesitatingly, 
“Christ,” for we have seen an earnest of what Christ 
can do for men who are beset with darkness, death, 
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and disintegration. He has proved to us again that 
“in him was life; and the life was the light of men”, 
that He is that sure foundation which storms of 
change can never undermine or shake. An ever- 
growing church on the Congo mission field testifies 
to that. 

In his book The African Today, Dr. Westermann 
ays, “The destiny of a continent and its inhabitants 
has been handed over into the white man’s hand.” 
What are we who are Christians going to do with 
our share of the responsibility? The need and op- 

rtunity to serve our Master in Africa today is 
unprecedented. Disintegration is in process whether 
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we wish it or not, and psychologists tell us that 
disintegration of personality must take place before 
it can be reintegrated around some new centre of 
reference. For many, Mohammed has become that 
centre, and for many more the white man’s materi- 
alistic god Mammon is assuming that place. No 
greater challenge and responsibility face our Church 
in this its Jubilee Year than that of presenting the 
crucified Saviour to the African in such a way that 
he will become for them the centre and circum- 
ference of life, their comfort and stay. It is Christ 
or chaos. “Princes shall come out of Egypt; Ethiopia 
shall soon stretch out her hands unto God.” 
























Missionary Arrivals and Departures | 


ARRIVALS 

Arrica—Rev. and Mrs. C. L. Crane 

Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. McKee 

Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Longenecker 

Miss Ida McLean Black 

Miss Charlotte McMurray 
Brazic— Rev. and Mrs. W. G. Neville 
Cutna— Rev. and Mrs. E. S. Currie 

Rev. and Mrs. L. H. Lancaster 

Miss Florence Nickles 

Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Patterson 

Miss Frances Stribling 

Miss Josephine Woods 

Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Woods, Sr. 
Jaran— Miss Ruth Buckland 

Rev. and Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe 
Korzea— Dr. and Mrs. J. K. Levie 

Miss Sadie Buckland 
Mexico—Miss Lettie Beaty 

Miss Iona Smith 




















DEPARTURES 


Cutna—Rev. and Mrs. H. T. Bridgman 
Rev. and Mrs. P. Frank Price 
Rev. and Mrs. Lowry Davis 
Miss Marion Wilcox 
Miss Carrie Lena Moffett 
Miss Sophie Graham 
Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson Bell 
Rev. and Mrs. C. W. Worth 
Dr. George W. Worth 
Miss Ruth Worth 
Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Smith 
Dr. and Mrs. M. P. Young 
Miss Lucy Fletcher 


Korea—Rev. and Mrs. Joseph Hopper 
Miss Margaret Hopper 
Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. Cumming 





Hidden Treasure 


What books will be used in mission study classes 
this fall? 

What are the dates for mission study? 

How does Dr. Richardson evaluate With Christ Into 
Tomorrow? 

Name the pioneer missionaries of our Korea mission. 

Who gave the money that made possible the open- 
ing of our work in Korea? 

What are the four outstanding facts that would 
seem to explain the marvelous history of our 
Korean mission? 

What were the earliest Christian women’s organiza- 
tions in Chulla Province called? 












Who translated and adapted the constitution of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary for use in Korea? 

What did Miss Shepping call the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Presbyterian Church in Korea? 

Who opened the medical work in Kunsan, Korea? 

What young man did Dr. A. J. A. Alexander edu- 
cate for medical work in Korea? 

What was the eighth daughter in a Korean home i 
named? Why? 

What is the explanation of the bones in a cave near 
Bibanga Station? 

What did one of the African school boys say con- 
cerning a watch? 


Happy Birthday to You! 


December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 


1—Mrs. T. J. Daumery, Africa (retired). 
1—Mrs. C. R. Stegall, Africa. 
2—Rev. A. A. Talbot, China. 
2—Rev. J. Russell Woods, China. 
3—Mrs. L. M. McCutchen, Africa. 
3—Mrs. J. M. Blain, China. 

3—Mr. Allen M. Craig, Africa. 
4—Dr. Lloyd K. Boggs, Korea. 
4—Rev. F. A. Brown, China. 
4—Miss Georgia Hewson, Korea. 
4—Rev. H. C. Ostrom, Japan. 
4—Rev. W. M. Thompson, Brazil. 
5—AMiss Jessie D. Hall, China. 
6—Miss Caroline L. Miller, Africa. 
7—Dr. R. T. Shields, China. 
8—Mrs. T. K. Morrison, Africa. 
December 9—Miss Elizabeth Grier, China. 
December 9—Rev. Geo. P. Stevens, China. 
December 1o—Mrs. O. F. "Yates, China. 
December 11—Rev. W. D. Reynolds, Korea. 
December 12—Rev. Geo. T. McKee, Africa. 
December 12—Miss Cassie Lee Oliver, China. 
December 12—Miss Ruby Satterfield, China. 
December 12—Mrs, T. L. Harnsberger, China. 
December 15—Miss Frances Stribling, China. 
December 17—Rev. D. J. Cumming, Korea. 


December 17—Mrs. A. L. Edmiston, Africa. 
December 19—Mrs. L. J. Coppedge, Mexico. 
December 21—Miss Florence E. Root, Korea. 
December 21—Mrs. John H. Reed, China. 
December 22—Rev. F. F. Baker, Brazil. 
December 23—Mrs. A. P. Hassell, Japan. 
December 23—Rev. W. C. McLauchlin, China. 
December 23—Mr. J. Franklin Watt, Africa. 
December 24—Mrs. Robert Knox, Korea. 
December 25—Mrs. Percy Buchanan, Japan. 
December 25—Dr. L. J. Coppedge, Mexico. 
December 25—Mrs. H. Maxcy Smith, China. 
December 26—Rev. W. F. Junkin, China. 
December 26—Miss Ada McMurphy, Korea. 
December 27—Mrs. A. A. McFadyen, China. 
December 28—Rev. Vernon A. Crawford, Japan. 
December 29—Rev. L. M. McCutchen, Africa. 
December 29—Mrs. F. A. Brown, China. 
December 30—Rev. J. V. N. Talmage, Korea. 
December 31:—Miss Emily Winn, Korea. 


Epiror’s Nore:—A Birthday Card, unsealed and with signature 
only, bearing a 134 cent stamp, may be mailed to any of the above, 
to the address which appears on the last pages of every other issue 
of this magazine. If cards are sealed, regular first-class postage must 
be paid—s5 cents to Africa, China, Japan and Korea; 3 cents to 
Brazil and Mexico. Star before the name of the missionary listed on 
the last pages of this magazine, indicates “on furlough.” The home 
address will be supplied by the Educational Department, Box 330, 
Nashville, Tenn., on request. 





This 


World Service: CuHina. 

Seventy-nine missionary societies are engaged in 
giving Christian training to the children and youth 
of China. Their pupils number 209,898, but there 
are 380,000 under 14 years only partially reached. 
They represent the families of 950,000 Protestant 
Christians. Disturbed conditions over large areas of 
the country have hindered, and sometimes destroyed, 
promising youth movements. 

Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, in his report on the 
financial condition in China, fully corroborates the 
report of the American Economic Mission that “a 
vast change is coming over China, a modernization 
that, as compared with ten or even five years ago, 
marks many centuries.” Our advices, received from 
widely-separated provinces of China, confirm this 
opinion, and emphasize that the youth of China is 
in the forefront of the struggle for progress. A 
tightening of discipline, camps for physical training 
and preparatory military exercises, are measures of 
reform applied to many universities and colleges. 

A determined attack upon the opium scourge is 
part of this effort for national salvation. Mr. Hoo, 


and That 


the Chinese delegate at Geneva, stated on May 27 
that nearly 1,000 drug addicts and drug traffickers 
were shot in China last year. The life of the Chinese 
nation, he added, depended upon victory in this 
fight against opium. Mr. Lyle, the British delegate, 
stated that Japanese are selling morphine and heroin 
“like hot cakes” in China. The autonomous Mongol 
Confederation of Chadar, North China, has decided 
to sow one-fifteenth of all arable land with poppy. 
Thus sown, a hectare will yield $350; sown with 
grain $100. The government taxes each hectare of 
poppy $70.00, and further profits by its monopoly. 
But a disquietingly large number of Mongol youths 
are becoming opium addicts, increasing the physical 
and moral wreckage which litters China. 


World Service: Japan. 

Sunday schools and youth movements for Chris- 
tian culture are vigorous in Japan. Of the 221,728 
Protestant Christians in the churches, a large pro- 
portion have been trained in Sunday schools. At 
present the scholars number 188,759, and of these 
54,400 are under 14 years of age. 
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Buddhist genius for religious synthesis challenges 
this Christian influence. Since 1910 they have opened 
nearly 4,000 schools, which have 568,000 students, 
and their teaching includes doctrines derived from 
the Scriptures, adaptations of Christian hymns, 
forms of service and methods of work. In equip- 
ment and thoroughness, at least, these schools are 
said to be equal to Christian schools. The Buddhists 
have captured the wireless. A study of Buddhist 
books is broadcast daily, and popular editions have 
a large and ready sale. Study groups of Japanese 
youth give to these a modern interpretation to meet 
Japanese new thought. Buddhist religious services 
on Sunday are usually broadcast, while Christian 
services but rarely. 

Under the stress of internal unrest and national 
ambition for expansion in Asia, which requires 
armaments to face China, Britain, and America, with 
all that means of taxation, youth is turning for 
guidance to Karl Marx and Tolstoi, or to thought- 
less materialism and novel religious cults. The 
Bureau of Religions in the Department of Education 
in Tokyo has granted recognition to some 400 of 
these latter. 

The Imperial University of Tokyo is one of the 
best-equipped educational institutions of the world. 
Recently 5,000 students were questioned as to their 
religion. The replies were as follows: Confucianists, 
6; Shintoists, 8; Christians, 60; Buddhists, 300; 
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Atheists, 1,500; and Agnostics, 3,000. Of 30,000 
students in Government universities, 27,000 are re- 
ported as having no religion. Christianity has no 
duty more pressing nor more formidable than the 
capture of Japanese youth. 


Regarding Tibet, the World Survey Service has this 
interesting item: Conditions are improving even in 
Tibet. The town of Lhasa is now lighted by elec- 
tricity, installed entirely by Tibetan electricians. An- 
other recent achievement is the completion of the 
whole Bible in the Tibetan language, a task of thirty 
years’ duration. It is the work of a succession of 
missionary scholars, with the invaluable aid of a 
Tibetan Christian pastor of the Moravian Church. 


China 


Open Doors. Recently I visited in a Mohammedan 
home. They had lived in this lovely old home for 
five generations. As the old lady placed before me 
some steaming hot mien (a kind of spaghetti), she 
said, “Now eat this, and then I am ready to listen to 
you preach.” I finished and she said, “Now preach.” 
People came to ask about other things and were sent 
away with the remark that, “The foreign lady is 
here for the first time to preach and I want to listen 
to her message.” ‘This bce an old Mohammedan 
home is very wonderful indeed. The doors are 
open, and the people are more ready to listen than 
ever before. 





“Planning the Good Life” 


(Continued from page 614) 


good citizenship, the fact that “religion is asked to 
cast her mantle of respectability” over morbid and 
unnatural cults, even to atheism and agnosticism, and 
to pour her own pure gospel into a mechanical sort 
of sociology. This task religion has refused and 
must refuse to perform. 

_The causes of the degrading condition of social 
life are ably dealt with in the subsequent chapter of 
Dr. Sweets’ book. The single story of the painter 
Diego Rivera sounds out a note of alarm. In the 
present rapid transmission of superficial information, 
the confusion of many of our citizens is amazing. It 
seems that the trend of centuries since the age of 
Plutarch have given slight cause for a change of his 
arraignment that “there is so little thinking in regard 
to the good life.” 

The chapters dealing with “The Pattern and 
Guide” and “The Social Groups” form the grand 
climax of the previous teaching. The comprehension 
of the fact that the laws of Moses and the burnin 
as of the Hebrew seers are enforced by the 
“sons which Christ inculcates in the Sermon on 


the Mount and in the parables which He exemplified 
in life and death, will tend to guide and ennoble our 
home life, our school life, our church life, our life 
as worthy citizens. 

In the teachings of the author and in those of the 
numerous great thinkers whom he quotes, there is a 
wealth of truth that is put so poignantly, so sug- 
gestively, that it is unfortunate that the study is 
often conducted by a leader, a chapter at a time, 
before a group, many of whom have not themselves 
read the book. The time for discussion is necessarily 
brief and often ideas are not sufficiently clear to 
create intelligent discussion. The world needs to 
understand and to incorporate in its life the funda- 
mental call which rings out so clearly in the last 
chapter—‘“Reaching the Goal.” Planning the Good 
Life is a full treasure house of truth that awakens 
and stimulates. Do the men of our Church, except 
the ministers, ever read these study books? I hope 
they do. It has been a long, long time since I have 
read a book that has so stimulated me as Dr. Sweets’ 
Planning the Good Life. 
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The Rise of Appalachia Synod 


By SAMuEL H. Hay* 
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On the campus at King College, 
Bristol, Tennessee 


HE Synod of Appalachia 
has no separate history 
of its own prior to 1915, 
when it was formed from 
highland segments of Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and a tip of Kentucky. 
Measurements of growth 
must therefore date mainly 
from 1915 instead of 1861. The 
institutions of the synod, ex- 
cepting some of the churches themselves, were not 
in existence when the Southern Presbyterian Church 
was formed. Of course, they began before 1915, but 
none of them are seventy-five years old, and there 
is nv one date from which all of them can be 
measured. 
Substantial and vigorous from the start in 1915, 
the synod has enjoyed rapid growth in numbers and 
power. In the twenty years of its separate life it has 


*Rev. Samuel H. Hay, D. D., is pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Morristown, Tennessee, 





climbed from tenth to seventh 
place among the synods. While 
the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. as a whole has increased 
forty-three per cent in num- 
bers, the synod has grown 
seventy-three per cent. 

Many factors have entered 
into this achievement. The 
loveliness of the terrain and 
the climate constantly draw 


The gate, King College, Bristol, Tennessee 


new residents, who seldom leave again except by the 
definite orderings of Providence. And now that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority project is under way, 
no section claims so large a share of the nation’s 
attention. 

The solidarity of the Appalachian region has 
helped. Though the resources are exceedingly 
varied, yet the same type of country, business, 
general outlook and culture, prevail throughout. 
The last named is very winsome and substantial 
indeed. In religion, no other section is so uniformly 
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conservative, resulting in a vigorous evangelism. 

The final priceless factor has been the devoted and 
efficient codperation of the Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sions Committee from Atlanta. This great arm of 
the Church’s work has reached out cordially to grip 
the strong hand of the home-mission committees of 
the four great presbyteries, and God’s blessing has 
been constant. 

The home-mission work of Appalachia Synod is 
unquestionably the most attractive in our Church. 
This is due to the upstanding, independent nature of 
the folk not yet fully evangelized. The spirit of 
Americanism and democracy is supreme, and there 
can be no condescension by the workers. This keeps 
the whole scheme upon the proper level. 

The section is not a home-mission field in the sense 
of being “new.” The Northern Presbyterian col- 
leges of Tusculum and magnificent Maryville, for 
instance, are both older than our own great David- 
son. Vast populous cities, such as Chattanooga and 
Knoxville, and famous Asheville, Bristol, and John- 
son City, along with scores of lesser cities, lift the 
urban average. The exceptional appeal of the home- 
mission work is wholly in the type of people 
reached. 

The Southern Church has only a part of the 
Presbyterians. This is a border synod, and the 
region has been favored by other home-mission 
agencies as well as our own. If we Southern Presby- 
terians had all that belong to the Northern and 
Cumberland branches, the Synod of Appalachia 
would press at once for a place at the top with 
North Carolina, Virginia, and Texas. 

Our Southern institutions in the synod have 
nearly all had origin in home-mission work. They 
have grown up since 1861, and now stand as tre- 
mendous symbols of what the synod and section 
have come to me. For example, Lees-McRae Col- 
lege, Banner Elk, North Carolina, whose sky-line is 
like lace inverted along that beautiful ridge, began in 
the 9o’s with a single dollar for home missions, and is 
now valued at half a million by the lowest estimate. 

Lewiscot Children’s Home in Abingdon Presby- 
tery, Mountain Orphanage in Asheville Presbytery, 
Grandfather Home in Holston, and Bachman Home 
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Lewiscot Children’s Home, Big Stone Gap, Virginia 


in Knoxville Presbytery—all began in home-mission 
work, and all are flourishing and calling for larger 
aid. In addition to these homes, a number of 
secondary schools of varied size and patronage, too 
numerous to be listed here, dot the landscape over. 

Montreat College is in the synod’s bounds and has 
a place in its budget, though, being a part of the 
Mountain Retreat Association, it has a wider tie with 
the Church at large. But it cannot be omitted from 
any picture of the synod’s rise. The entire Montreat 
enterprise is of course in the synod’s territory, and 
bespeaks the strength of the region. 

King College, lovely jewel of the uplands, has 
been born and has grown to its honored maturity 
since our Church’s formation in 1861. Today, with 
her exquisite campus nestled among dogwoods and 
mighty oaks, her work is greater than ever before. 
It is the only institution belonging to the entire 
synod and only to the synod. 

Let souls that are weary and hearts that are faint 
look over to the green uplands of Appalachia, and 
take courage and hope in the obvious purpose of the 
Lord. A very great work of redemption is going on. 





Home mission comparative statement 
unavoidably omitted this month 
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With Christ Into Tomorrow 


A Review 


By RutH Knox* 


ITH Christ Into Tomorrow—this is the fas- 

W cinaing title for a fascinating, gripping book! 

“Today is not yesterday” —with that quiet 

but definite statement, which bars any argument, be- 

ins one of the most thought-provoking books we 
have had in many a day! 

Dr. Hunter B. Blakely, the author, has a very 
pleasing writing manner. He is gifted with that 
most desirable style which makes the reader feel 
that the author is telling his story rather than the 
reader getting it from the printed page. Dr. Blakely 
writes entertainingly, he writes instructively, he 
writes constructively. One is loath to lay the book 
side for other duties when once the reading has 
been begun, which after all 
isthe true test of the author’s 


the “Unchangeable One”—the world may change 
but Christ Jesus is the same yesterday, today, and 

forever! 
Facing our world what do we see? A groping 
world. Groping for what? That is the question. 
We see a world wherein changes have taken 
place. Changes that have been swift and attractive. 
Change has been the keynote of today’s living! 
Changes in modes of transportation, in communica- 
tion, in medication, changes in customs, social con- 
ventions, entertainment. Changes from man power 
to machine power, from home production to factory 
production on a massive scale; economic changes 
bringing varied results; political changes bringing 
grief and strife. Time and 





style. 

With Christ Into To- 
morrow is a book filled with 
heart interest. It isn’t a book 
you'll be willing to “skim” 
through—because, if you 
agree with Dr. Blakely, you'll 
enjoy your kindred thoughts, 
and, if you disagree, you'll 
read all the more deeply to 
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Every Church Studying 
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space have all but been wiped 
out by man’s inventions. 
Knowledge has increased but 
has failed to furnish man 
with adequate motives or a 
stimulating interpretation of 
life. Fiction has paraded the 
worst in human nature. 
Heroes of long standing have 
been literally torn to pieces, 
and their feet of clay mag- 








be more convincing regard- 
ing your beliefs. The book 
is capable of occupying an unique position—it is 
for the believers in world evangelism; it is certainly 
for the non-believer. If you have allowed a little 
“sack” in your “missionary rope,” be very sure you 
tad With Christ Into Tomorrow. If you are a com- 
placent Christian and, according to your personal 


| xperiences and beliefs, you feel satisfied that this 


old world has been “going places” lately, be very, 
veRY sure that you read this book. Dr. Blakely has 
rendered the Southern Presbyterian Church a real 
service in the placing in our hands such a con- 
vincing book. 

Like a thread of gold running through the entire 
book is the theme that Christians have an adequate 
Christ to give to a needy world, a Christ who walks 
‘very road, a Christ who is fitted to meet every 
uman need, but, if Christians really mean to take 
the world for Jesus Christ, they will have to face 
the world with wide-open and unbiased eyes! Also, 


lan exquisite minor tone, there runs the theme of 
es 


“Mrs. Ben Knox is President of Red River Presbyterial, and is a 


member of the First Presbyterian Church of Shreveport, Louisiana. 
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nified almost beyond fairness. 

Material thoughts have pre- 
dominated in man’s life, and as usual distrust has 
been the result. Man always shows the material side 
of his life but the spiritual side is so often unknown. 
Scientific revealings have done little more than pro- 
duce confused knowledge to many. The world has 
made progress. Yes, along many lines. But we must 
remember that the speed of progress depends upon 
the desires. One can easily tell what have been our 
desires. 


Dr. Blakely is a world student and is thoroughly 
capable of conducting the world study which we 
enjoy in his book. He doesn’t ask us to agree with 
him—but one thing certain, the book is going to 
make us think! His plea to us is “Know Christ! 
Know the world!” If we are to claim the world for 
Christ we must understand the adequacy of Christ, 
and we must know the need of the world we are 
seeking to win. Man lives by inner motives that 
control life. Life is constantly settling the trial of 
the material versus the spiritual. Material things 
may offer large contributions to human happiness, 
but they never fully satisfy the human heart. 
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Such vast changes as this world has known could 
take place in no land without disturbing the culture 
acquired through long centuries. Two new com- 
plicating factors have entered our world life. First, 
all masks are off. The Western world has revealed 
herself as never before. Mankind knows us as we 
truly are. And the truth about ourselves has brought 
a spirit of revolt against the domination of the white 
man. Second, Occidental culture has permeated the 
non-Western lands just about as deeply as it ever 
will. The non-Western lands have gained possession 
of the material things which seemingly were to meet 
every need, but, just as in our own case, they have 
found them inadequate. Poverty and unemployment 
are still unconquered. Our beautiful land, oppor- 
tunity for any who might be so fortunate as to reach 
her shores, has a few very sore spots of her own, 
and those interest in world study have been a bit 
jolted by the fact that no peasant in Europe lives in 
such poverty and squalor as do our own white 
tenant farmers of the Southland. So much for the 
material inventory! 

What do we see in the religious situation? 

Around the world it demands thoughtful atten- 
tion. The ancient non-Christian faiths are not likely 
to become vitally missionary. Their foundations of 
superstitions have been disturbed. They are on the 
defensive. Scientific and wider knowledge are their 
deadly enemies. 

Christianity alone maintains the momentum to 
reach out in a large way for new converts. But it is 
a serious hour for Christianity! Dr. Blakely fears 
that too much of our Christianity is nominal and 
superficial. One of the magnificent challenges in the 
book is—“if the Christian church is to move forward 
to claim a world for Christ, it can only be when the 
church is purified in her life and becomes more 
positive in her faith.” 

Nationalism and Communism are two secular 
forces confronting the Christian religion at this 
crucial hour. Dr. Blakely, in a most interesting 
discussion, explains these two forces and makes us 
understand that the “tomorrow” of this world will 
be the result of a decision—the Swastika? the Fasces? 
the Cross? Wuicu? (This one part of Dr. Blakely’s 
book gives every Southern Presbyterian an oppor- 
tunity to become well informed on these heretofore 
vague subjects. If you want to be an interesting 
member of your club this fall do not fail to read 
this book.) 

Who makes this decision? Whom would you say? 

Christ is ever ready to meet every need. We as 
Christians know He is adequate. How do we know? 
Because, He is the guide to life’s values. His life 
taught us that only permanent things have real 
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value. He is the Interpreter of life’s determining 
principles. Christ was interested in the material, but 
only when it led to the spiritual. He is the standard 
of character. To be termed Christlike is the greatest 
of all compliments, because it embodies masculine 
strength and womanly tenderness with all the com- 
posing qualities. He displayed love over cruelty, 
self-sacrifice over self-gratification, the spiritual as 
master of the fleshly. We know Christ to be ade- 
quate because He is the Revealer of God. There is 
nothing more needed by our generation than a re- 
birth of living faith in God whom Jesus Christ 
reveals. Man’s attitude to God should be the deter- 
mining factor in human living. As a man thinks of 
God, in like manner will he think of himself and of 
his world. If Christ is merely a philosopher, then 
He is not adequate. If merely a teacher, He is not 
adequate, because we need more than a teacher. If 
only a reformer, He is not adequate; we must have 
more than a reformation. Our message MUST be 
one of Redemption and not only reformation. Christ 
as Lord of All is adequate in every life for every 
need! He leads forevermore! Who is to follow? 
Those to whom you and I pass on the Good News. 
Our mission is to present our Christ and put Him at 
the disposal of our whole generation. 

The Jerusalem Missionary Conference in 1928 
gave out this statement among others: “Christ is our 
motive and Christ is our end. We must give nothing 
less, and we can give nothing more.” Our motives, 
too, must be adequate, Christian missions are not to 
pave the way for foreign trade. The heart of Christ 
does not evangelize at so much per person. We 
must have practical missions, the essential—to give 
Christ. Not carrying Western civilization, manners, 
dress, customs, and tools. We, as Christians, are not 
concerned that non-Christians become like us—but, 
rather that they become like HIM. We have to 
admit that if they become like Christ they will have 
to be very different from us. 

Ours is a missionary God, and if we enjoy true 
fellowship with Christ we will find in ourselves an 
overmastering impulse to share Him with others. 
We dare not look upon human need with indiffer- 
ence. Three forces at work today remolding lives 
are communism, humanism, and Christianity. Men 
have not always been considered of value, and, even 
today, in spite of our industrial rise, we still find the 
underprivileged being exploited. We are constantly 
increasing our knowledge along all lines, eco- 
nomically, industrially, politically, and socially—but 
a warning is sounded. Knowledge without Christ 
can be dangerous! Christian principles for industry 
and economics will work only when they are put 
into practice by Christian personalities! Humanity’s 
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Missions 






need is now indeed the Christian’s opportunity! 

Do we have the will to share? Then we must 

have unity. All Christians can unite for the great 

se. It isn’t the making of Presbyterians or 
Methodists or Baptists that we should be interested 
in, it is the making of Christians—followers of 
Christ. The most charming Christian personalities 
of the world are delightfully introduced to you by 
Dr. Blakely. Christianity must march and it must 
march with a purpose! 

The story of our Church from the New Testa- 
ment, and the meaning of World Fellowship in 
Christ, are beautifully developed by Dr. Blakely as 
he puts before us the difference between unity and 
uniformity. The thrilling account of the march of 
the Church along the Frontier is recalled for us. 
Those were the days of rapid expansion. But those 
days are gone and over, and now we must double 
back and recognize the value of slower progress. 
We must return and pick up what was neglected in 
the rapid moves. Our responsibilities lie with God’s 
neglected, His scattered, His unfortunate, and His 
indifferent children. At home we have our problems 
of farm evacuation, growth of cities, and the “city 
nearness” problem of rural sections. We have the 
life of the rural church to sustain. And while we do 
not have the problem of immigration as we once 
had, we have not yet assimilated the New Americans 
we already have. Therefore the need of social 
adjustment looms toweringly above. Christianity 
must be founded upon a Christian society. It is our 
duty as Christians to build that Christian society. 
But in building we must build wisely and make the 
Christian faith vital to their needs. In other lands 
we must build likewise, but build naturally, and not 
give Christianity an air of something imported. Dr. 
Blakely gives a frank and refreshing opinion of one 
of our ablest missionaries regarding our foreign- 
mission work. Adaptation is the need! 

Comparison of the home and foreign missions of 
His Universal Church, with the beautiful story of 
“Men of the Knotted Heart,” shows a fact that we 
should have recognized long ago. The home base 
for missions lies no longer solely in the west, but is 
in the Christian church of every land the whole 
world over. 

All missionary methods must be Christlike. And 
the one word to characterize the methods of Jesus 
would be Love. Love leads straight to sacrifice, love 
transforms, love brings sympathy in its ministrations. 
Christ’s avenues of life were always Godward. How 
We, too, need those Godward avenues in our lives. 

ow well each of us might say—“Godward avenues 
of life is my greatest need!” We must ever preach 
by Livinc. Experience must undergird our words. 


Our missionary work might be classified into 
several periods. The first was the period of persecu- 
tion. Persecution scattered the followers of Christ, 
but, instead of killing Christianity, it meant that it 
sprang up in hundreds of communities. A later 
period was again one of persecution, when Count 
Zinzendorf built a refuge, and within ten years 
missionaries had been sent into many places. The 
modern missionary period began with a shoemaker. 
A map, a Bible, and a shoe! And a mighty missionary 
movement was set in action. 

Let us not undervalue but rather stress the im- 
portance of maintaining the home base. Whenever 
men and women keep family altars going, whenever 
they are cultivating their personal devotional life, 
whenever they are aggressively Christian in their 
contacts, they are contributing something just as 
valuable as money to the winning of the world for 
Christ. 

The value of a radiant personality for Christ 
cannot be estimated. We need not go actually into 
a foreign field to be a missionary. We can stay 
right at home “to hold the ropes.” 

Dr. Blakely perhaps climaxes the book when, as 
his own testimony, he says: “It comes to me with 
ever deepening realization that my own Christian 
living counts greatly in God’s plan.” 

Christ lived on earth, walked among men, knew 
men in every state and condition of life, had similar 
experiences with men. But now He is gone, and the 
world has only Christian lives at which to look to 
see Christ displayed. 

“God moves in a mysterious way His wonders to 
perform”—natural mysteries are easily solved with 
a little concentrated study. Spiritual mysteries need 
no solution. God is all powerful. The hope of the 
world is Christian Missions. God could save the 
world without us, but that is not His plan. We have 
a responsibility. If we ignore that responsibility we 
need not be surprised if destruction awaits us some- 
where along our path. God sometimes destroys in 
order to make way for larger constructive purposes. 

The missionary enterprise is not always a steady 
advance, but we can always be confident that God 
is moving onward to His final purpose. Christianity 
is the world’s highest religion—we must be respon- 
sible for it in every land. We must help our 
churches already established to carry on and become 
missionary centers themselves. 

Refresh your mind on our six foreign fields with 
Dr. Blakely! Look back across the centuries and 
see with his keen eyes the march of missions. 

The hope of a new day rests with God. God may 
shatter our generation and build another. He may 

(Continued on page 638) 

















Seventy-Five Years of Virginia Presbyterianism 


By J. J. Murray* 


NE of the Stonewall Jackson stories that we 
Presbyterians of his own town of Lexington 
like most is told in the first volume of the 

famous Henderson biography. A day or so after the 
battle of Bull Run, the Lexington post office was 
crowded with people waiting to get the news from 
the front. A letter from Jackson was handed to his 
pastor, Dr. William S. White. “Now,” said Dr. 
White to the eager group about him, “we shall 
know all the facts.” But the letter only said: “My 
dear Pastor:—In my tent last night, after a fatiguing 
day’s service, I remembered that I had failed to send 
you my contribution to our colored Sunday school. 
Enclosed you will find my check for that object, 
which please acknowledge at your earliest con- 
venience, and oblige, Yours faithfully, T. J. Jack- 
son.” Such a letter was typical not only of Jackson’s 
modesty and reticence but also of his concern for 
the Church. And that concern for the Church and 
readiness to put it first was a fundamental charac- 
teristic not only of Jackson, but of the whole group 
in Virginia to which he belonged, the group made 
up of the spiritual descendants of Samuel Davies in 
Eastern Virginia, and of the Scotch-Irish of the 
Valley. When the fighting ended, one of their first 
aims was the rebuilding of their broken churches. 

That task of rebuilding was a tremendous one. No 
state suffered more severely from the ravages of 
war than Virginia. The greatest battles were fought 
on her soil. Her resources were depleted by the 
presence in her territory throughout four years of 
great armies both of foes and friends. Her trans- 
Alleghany counties, which had suffered least. and 
could have contributed most to her rebuilding, were 
torn from her to make a new state. Primarily agri- 
cultural, her farms were ruined. A fourth of her 
man power was lost on the field of battle. Her slaves 
liberated and set adrift, she was faced with an acute 
labor problem. To double the difficulties, the terrors 
of reconstruction were soon to come. The Church 
had shared these losses and now must share these 
difficulties. But the Presbyterians of Virginia faced 
their tasks in the Church with the same courage 
that enabled them to build a new and stronger State 
upon the ruins of the old. 

The story of the development of Presbyterianism 
in Virginia since 1861 may be divided into two 
periods. There is first the period from 1861 to 1890, 
the Period of Rebuilding. Even to regain lost 
ground was a heroic achievement during the early 


*Rev. J. J. Murray, D. D., is pastor of the Lexington Presbyterian 
Church, Lexington, Virginia. 


part of this period. Congregations had no money 
with which to pay pastors’ salaries; and ministers 
shared to the fullest the hardships and self-denials of 
their people. Of a hundred Presbyterian churches 
destroyed or seriously injured during the war, about 
fifty were in Virginia. In 1860 there were only 290 
Presbyterian churches in Virginia, including the 
territory that was to be West Virginia. Conse- 
quently, one church in four in the state proper 
must be rebuilt. Dr. J. Leighton Wilson, the greatest 
missionary statesman of our Church, said to the 
General Assembly at the close of the war: 

“The restoration of our crippled and broken-down 
churches is undoubtedly the object which claims the im- 
mediate and earnest attention of this Assembly. These 
churches are to be found in every section of our country 
that has been occupied for any length of time by Northern 
soldiers Wherever the armies have gone, the 
country has been desolated, the people have been im- 
poverished, and in the great majority of cases the sanctuaries 


of the living God have either been entirely destroyed or so 
much injured as to be unfit for use.” 


(Quoted by Dr. E. T. Thompson, Presbyterian 
Missions in the Southern United States.) 

To the 1866 Assembly, he said again, “Our great work 
for the present, and perhaps for a good while to come, is 
not so much to establish new churches (though this is 


never to be lost sight of) as to keep life and energy in 
those already established.” 


For this work Dr. Wilson proceeded at once to 
gather a building and sustentation fund. Virginia, 
although strong in membership, had suffered such 
heavy losses that for the first few years after the 
war she was the synod to receive the greatest aid 
from this sustentation fund. We in Virginia should 
never forget, now that we are strong, what Assem- 
bly’s Home Missions did for us in our years of need. 

Presbyterianism did much more during this 
period than merely hold its own. It was a period of 
steady growth. Because of the shifts in synodical 
boundaries, correct comparative statistics are not 
easy to obtain, but where in the territory now in- 
cluded in the Synod of Virginia there were around 
200 churches in 1861, by 1890 there were over 300 
churches. That growth was not spectacular in com- 
parison with the growth of some other churches. 
What Dr. E. T. Thompson says of the earlier period 
of the history of Presbyterianism in the South is 
also true of this period in Virginia, 

“Presbyterians outstripped Episcopalians and Congrega- 
tionalists, the two great Churches of the Colonial Period, 
in carrying the gospel into the West, but fell behind Bap- 


tists and Methodists as far as numerical results are con- 
cerned.” 
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Missions 


The Presbyterian Church in the South has never 
made the “popular” appeal of the two Churches 
named, but many of us believe that this is not the 
fault of Presbyterianism but of Presbyterians. The 
failure is due, as Dr. Thompson has pointed out, to 
the fact that we have had an inadequate home- 
mission force. This in turn is due to the high edu- 
cational standards of our Church. But when we 
become aggressive enough to maintain our standards 
and at the same time provide an adequate force of 
trained men, nothing can stop the progress of our 
Church. What was done in this period with slim 
resources and an inadequate force suggests what 
could be done if our spirit were more aggressive now 
that we do have the resources. 

The second period of the development of Presby- 
terianism in Virginia is the period from 1890 to 1936, 
the Period of Advance. The year 1890 is taken as 
the dividing point because it was then that the 
Synodical Home Missions plan was adopted by the 
Synod of Virginia. Dr. F. J. Brooke was the father 
of this work in Virginia. At that time he was 
engaged in the home-mission work of Lexington 
Presbytery, back in the Alleghany Mountains in 
West Virginia. According to Dr. J. E. Booker, Dr. 
Brooke “rode two hundred and fifty miles on horse- 
back to the meeting of the synod in Staunton in 
1890, and, when the report on Home Missions came 
up, made a speech which thrilled the synod.” A 
committee was appointed to work out a scheme for 
more aggressive work. Dr. Brooke advocated a plan 
which had already been tried with great success in 
Kentucky, the plan of codperative work by which 
the stronger presbyteries would help those which 
had the heaviest home-mission load. The committee 
recommended this plan to synod and it was given an 
enthusiastic reception. Subscriptions were taken on 
the floor. Miss Mary Baldwin, of educational fame, 
made the first and most generous gift of $1500, and a 
sum of about $5,000 was raised before the meeting 
closed. The work thus enthusiastically launched 
met with great difficulties at first. Three men, Drs. 
J]. W. Rosebro, R. H. Fleming, and A. H. Hamilton, 
in turn served brief terms as Chairmen. Then, at 
the 1895 meeting of the synod, Dr. J. E. Booker, 
whose name is synonymous with Virginia Home 
Missions, was elected Chairman, and later Superin- 
tendent. Under his leadership, the new plan over- 
came all obstacles and won the support of the synod. 
For thirty-five years he was the head and heart of 
the work. He constantly kept the needs of the 
newer and weaker areas before the stronger pres- 
byteries. To him more than to any other man in the 
synod the advance of home missions in Virginia at 
the turn of the century is due. The extent of this 
growth cannot be seen by comparing the statistics 
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of the Synod of 
Virginia for the 
two years of 
1890 and 1935. 
Such a compari- 
son only shows 
an increase in 
the number of 
churches from 
379 to 434, and 
a doubling of 
the membership 
of the synod 
from 32,380 in 
1890 to 67,619 
in 1935. But it 
must be remem- 
bered that in 
1914 the Synod 
of Virginia gave 
to the new 
Synod of West 
Virginia 87 





Dr. J. E. Booker, who was Superin- 
tendent of Synod’s Home Missions 
for thirty-five years 








Lexington Presbyterian Church. The church of Stonewall 
Jackson. First building erected 1797; present building, -: 
1845. Stonewall Jackson elected deacon, 1857. 


churches and 8,644 members; and in 1915, to the 
new Synod of Appalachia, 53 churches and 4,627 
members. Thus the Synod of Virginia had given 
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away most of her profits. It was in the 
newer regions of West Virginia that the 
most aggressive home-mission work 
was done by the Synod of Virginia, and 
it is in this rapidly growing synod that 
the finest fruits of her labors are to be 
seen. 

Today the Synod of Virginia is facing 
new frontiers. There is still home- 
mission work of the old type to be 
done. There will be the necessity for 
sustentation work for some time to 
come. Small churches that are feeding 
members and leaders to the larger 
churches must be kept alive. There are 


still new communities to be entered 
Cumberland Church, Cumberland Co., Va. Organized about 1755. Rev. both in the mountains and in Eastern 


John Wright first _ ae ‘aes eg ars a pits Virginia. But the greatest home-mission 
Mother of many churches od 4 2 ays tad the founding p challenges to our synod to day are to be 


met in the great industrial developments 
that are swelling our towns and cities 
and creating new and more complex 
problems, and in the suburban regions 
that are being flung out along the im- 
proved roads around our cities. Here in 
this suburban area is a twilight zone 
that is neither town nor country and 
that is all too likely to be forgotten by 
both. Here is probably the most neg- 
lected area spiritually in our bounds 
today. To face these new needs and to 
enter these new types of work—this is 
our Master’s home-mission challenge to 
us as we enter our second seventy-five 
years. 














Briery Church, Prince Edward Co., Va. 
Organized about 1755. Rev. Robert Henry 
first pastor. This, the third building, was 
designed by Dr. R. L. Dabney. 











SPICE BOX 


When was the Synod of Appalachia formed? Of General Assembly at the close of the war? 


what territory is it composed? How did Assembly’s Home Missions help the Synod 
What are some Southern institutions in the Synod of Virginia during their Period of Rebuilding? 

of Appalachia that have had their origin in home- What happened in 1890 that greatly affected Pres- 

mission work? byterianism in Virginia? Who was Dr. F. J. 
The development of Presbyterianism in Virginia Brooke? Who is Dr. J. E. Booker? 

since 1861 can be divided into what periods? What does Dr. Murray mean by the statement, 
What effects did the War between the States have “Thus the Synod of Virginia had given away 

on Presbyterianism in Virginia? Who was Dr. J. most of her profits”? What is the home-mission 


Leighton Wilson and what did he say to the challenge in the Synod of Virginia today? 
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HENRY H. SWEETS, MARGARET LANE, KATHARINE A. SEE, Editors 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 























The Joy Gift Offering of the 





First Presbyterian Church of Spartanburg, S. C. 





a a ie 


es 


First Presbyterian Church, Spartanburg, South Carolina 
and Rev. H. W. DuBose, D.D., pastor 


je First Presbyterian Church of Spartanburg, 
S. C., has had a long and honorable history. We 

have not space here to tell of the missions it 
maintains in the city, of the missionaries it supports 
in the foreign field, of the splendid young people’s 
work it has organized and encouraged, nor of its 
genuine interest in all of the home-mission work of 
the Church. But we do want—thinking that their 
success will inspire and encourage others—to tell of 
the way in which this church unitedly and enthusi- 


| ‘tically prepared for the Joy Gift for Ministerial 


Relief last year. 

Pethaps the following fact about this church 
throws some light upon the spirit of fellowship and 
“tvicé which brought about such splendid results 
for the Joy Gift offering. It had been apparent for 


fs sca of years that a new and much larger 
‘urch was becoming a necessity for the growing 


Congregation. The decision to undertake the build- 
is of such a church crystallized under the leader- 
ip of the present pastor, Dr. Henry Wade DuBose. 


But coupled with it, was another decision—the 
church was to be paid for as it was built. When the 
day of dedication came, this beautiful church and 
church-school building were consecrated to the 
worship and service of Christ, entirely free of 
debt—while, for the same period, the gifts to 
benevolences increased. 

The preparation for the Joy Gift offering began 
with special prayer for it in a week-day Bible class 
about the middle of November, and prayer con- 
tinued to undergird all the activities which followed. 

The following were the plans used as reported by 
the workers themselves: 


“The success of the progam for presenting the appeal is 
attributed to two causes, the first of which was the earnest 
prayer which preceded any planning and with which every 
meeting of the committee was opened. To the auxiliary 
Secretary of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, who 
was chairman of the committee in charge, goes much credit 
for this most important emphasis on prayer. With the cause 
on her mind and heart, she began, many weeks before the 
offering was taken, to pray for it every day. In this and in 
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all her other plans, she was ably assisted by the Secretaries 
of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief in the Men of 
the Church and Senior Young People’s groups. 

“The second reason for success is the fact that the com- 
mittee planned for a definitely educational program to 
keep before every member the urgent importance of Min- 
isterial Relief. Our church has always recognized the 
justice of the claim which Ministerial Relief makes, as is 
evidenced by the increasing amount of its offerings in the 
last several years, but it is becoming more and more aware 
of its responsibility for its aged and disabled ministers and 
for the widows and fatherless children of those who have 
died. For this reason, and in order that every member 
might have an intelligent knowledge of the reasons for the 
Joy Gift, the educational program was planned. 

“On the first Sunday in December, an announcement of 
the coming Joy Gift offering was made in each depart- 
ment of the church school by the most interesting speaker 
we could find, and, each succeeding Sunday, we tried to 
heighten the interest, coming to a climax the Sunday before 
the offering was taken. 

“The most effective feature of the whole program for 
December was the presentation of a playlet to the different 
departments of the church school on successive Sundays. 
This playlet was based on material sent out by the Execu- 
tive Committee in Louisville, and used for its characters, 
seniors, young people, and adults. It was presented before 
the combined Intermediate, Senior, and Young People’s 
groups the second Sunday in December, at which time the 
little red stockings for the Joy Gift were distributed. The 
following Sunday it was given in the Men’s Bible Class, 
and on the next day, Monday, at the meeting of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. We heartily recommend to every 
church the use of this same playlet in the various depart- 
ments, 

“Interest was aroused among the young people by a con- 
test in which a friend offered $5.00 to the class in each 
division of Intermediates, Seniors, and Young People, whose 
member wrote the best three-minute talk presenting Minis- 
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terial Relief. A number of talks were submitted, and those 
voted the best were sent on to the Committee at Louisville. 

“In the Junior Department, special emphasis was laid on 
the Joy Gift. A large stocking for each class was hung in 
the department the first of December, and interest was 
aroused by announcements and stories on different Sundays. 
On December 22, the stockings were presented before a 
decorated Christmas tree at the morning session. 

“At the request of the committee’s chairman, the session 
gave the loose offering at the morning service to Ministerial 
Relief. In‘ this way, many who only attend the morning 
service and many strangers were given an opportunity to 
share in the joy of ministering to these servants of Christ. 
The offering at the White Gift Christmas service on Sun- 
day afternoon, combined with the church, church school, 
and auxiliary offering, amounted to $541.64”. 













This Joy Gift offering was a most generous one— 
it brought joy and relief from suffering and anxiety 
to many on our rolls, it brought joy to those who 
had worked so sacrificingly for it—and surely it 
brought joy to Him in whose name it was given. 

But that which we value most was the spirit of 
prayer in which the work was begun and carried, 
the spirit of fellowship in service which united men 
and women and young people, the numbers of the 
“willing-hearted” who gave and the spirit of the 
members of a church, who under the guidance of 
their minister and leaders, like the people of Nehe- 
miah’s day, “had a mind to work’”—for the aged, 
disabled and needy of our own Church family. And 
surely, these are gifts which the lowliest and 
humblest of us may bring. 



















NotE—The playlet referred to above will be included in the 
Christmas material to be sent out from the office. 











“Planning the Good Life” 


By Mary Jasper WILLIs* 


ye is to be hoped that the relegating of many of 
our study books to the old paper pile or to the 
back shelves in the attic will not be the fate of 
Planning the Good Life by Dr. Henry H. Sweets. 
The wide scope of Planning the Good Life, with 
its vast harvest of thought and study as to the past 
and its vigorous suggestions as to the future, invests 
it with real power of inspiration for the coming 
years. 
Passing with true historical insight down the ages 
when men, without clear revelation of the living 
God, developed from the phenomena of nature ideas 


*Mrs. Willis, as the wife of the late Rev. R. B. Willis, D. D., who 
for many years was pastor at Fayetteville, Arkansas, helped to lead 
the Presbyterian Church into large service for the students at the 
University of Arkansas. She later lived in Montreat and in Ashe- 
ville and lately has returned to Fayetteville, Arkansas. She has 


written many helpful programs and articles on education, ministerial 
relief, and missions. 


of deity which led them into pantheism and poly- 
theism, the author opens up a fascinating vista in 
which the sages and poets of the Orient, and later 
of Greece and Rome, sought to wring from the 
dreams of their poets and philosophers an idea of 
God. First are recorded the heroic deities glorified 
by Homer, then the more involved and complex 
teachings of the dramatists, then the teachings of 
Socrates and Plato and their disciples, whose bold 
reasoning indicates that they were knocking at the 
portals of immortality. 

After discussion of the changing standards of life 
in our own age—in social, educational, and family 
life, we find in line with this discussion a startling 
quotation from Religion in a Changing World, by 
Rabbi Hillel Silver, which sets forth with poignant 
clarity the disintegration of standards of purity and 

(Continued on page 603) 
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Che Fellowship of Prayer 


Look round thy room, my soul, and see what lumber 
Thy house doth cumber: 

Old fears, old carelessness, old jealousies, 
Old enmities— 

Array their sorry plight in His clear view 
Who maketh all things new. 


In vain thine own attempts to sweep and garnish, 
To paint and varnish, 

The dirt half-hid, the part-eraséd stain— 
They still remain. 

To cleanse thy soul there is but one way sure, 
His presence pure. 


He knocks even now. “Come in,” do thou invite 
This very night— 
That instant He both guest and Host will be, 
Thy Lord in thee. 
—L. B. Cox in the British Weekly. 


Behold, thou desirest truth in the inward parts: and in the hidden part thou shalt make me to 
know wisdom. 

Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean: wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 

Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me.—Ps. 51:6, 7, 10. 


Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of my heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, 
my strength, and my redeemer.—Ps. 19:14. 


Search me, O God, and know my heart: try me, and know my thoughts: And see if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.—Ps. 139:23, 24. 


“REDDING Up” THE OLD YEAR 


Our forefathers in the British Isles, says Dr. John A. Hutton, had a custom or ritual for the closing 
days of the year which we, their descendants, might very well revive in our own individual lives. 
This ritual was observed sometimes at the Christmas season, sometimes at New Year’s. But, in any 
case, the spirit of it and the reason for it were the same. 

“It was a great idea—this annual cleansing. You may be sure that it was not forgotten as a subject 
for a sermon on the previous Sunday. You may be sure also that this matter was urged more deeply 
than the merely outward casual dust and untidiness. The instruction was driven home to our con- 
sciences in regard to our debts or to such instances of unfairness or injury or unloving spirit, as, in the 
quiet of the House of God, we might charge ourselves with in our behaviour.” 

We are told by another writer that in those olden days the Christmas season was held to be very 
potent for good. Under the spell of its spirit of universal and all-including love, old wrongs and 
animosities were forgotten, and friends or families separated by misunderstandings and quarrels were 
reunited once more within the heavenly warmth of the Christmas spirit of love and good will. 

How wonderful it would be if, for each of us, these closing days of our Church’s Jubilee Year 
should be cleansing days, days when we would each begin to set the house of our soul in order and 
make it a fit dwelling place for Him who has said: “/ will come unto you and make my abode with 
you.” Days too, when, like the Wise Men of old, we will make ready our gifts—those most precious, 
forever-old and forever-new gifts of spirit, mind, and body—all we have and all we are—that we 
may lay them at the feet of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


“There will I serve on bended knee, 
And sup with Thee and Thou with me: 
Come when Thou wilt by night or day, 
—But only go not Thou away.” 
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Suggestions for Secretaries of Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief 


BROADENING THE MEANING 


HRISTIAN EDUCATION means far more 
ts than just Church schools and colleges. Chris- 

tion Education really means making all educa- 
tion Christian. 

This sounds like a tremendous task, to be sure; 
but, just because it is so big, it presents many oppor- 
tunities for Christian women to have some small 
part in it. 

For instance, this Auxiliary Secretary of Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief could not influence 
the actual curriculum of the college in her town; 
but she can do something to provide a wholesome 
Christian social life for some of the students: 


“The secretary, who is also the teacher of the College 
Girls’ Class, invites them to her home, in a body and in- 
dividually, several times during the session for parties and 
meals. Her home, which is near the church, is open to 
them every Sunday; they feel free to come in as they wish, 
and seem to enjoy the home life. The secretary writes 
cards to Presbyterian students before they return to college 
in the fall, and she and the pastor write notes of welcome 
and assurance of a church home to all freshmen. The fresh- 


men are entertained in homes of auxiliary members the first 
Sunday at college.” 


Nor is she content with work in her immediate 
neighborhood, but goes on to report: 


“A contribution was sent to the pastor at the State Col- 
lege to help with social work for Presbyterian boys.” 


The importance of the college cannot be over- 
rated; but we must not forget that the largest factor 
in the educational program is the public school. The 
tone of the public schools will be Christian in so far 
as teachers are Christian. Here are two simple ways 
in which Christian Education Secretaries have done 
their bit toward bringing about a wholesome rela- 
tion between the teacher and the church: 


“In October the auxiliary entertained the day-school 
teachers with a buffet supper at the manse, after which a 
reception was held for the auxiliary members and the teach- 
ers to get bet better acquainted.” 

“I have entertained as many students as possible in my 
home, tried to be a comfort to the lonely ones in the State 
Teachers’ College in the community.” 





Daniel Shaw Gage 


D. S. Gace was born 

in Robertsville, Missouri, 

August 2, 1863. His 

father moved to Central 

Illinois when Daniel was 

only two years of age. 

There they lived on a 

farm in the “Corn Belt.” 

He entered Westminister 

College and was grad- 

uated with honors in 

June, 1889. He spent the 

next two years in 

McCormick Theological 

; Seminary. 

In the fall of 1890, because of an unexpected 

vacancy in the Chair of Greek, he was asked to 

teach this subject in his alma mater for one year. 

At the end of a successful year, he was offered the 

Chair of Greek permanently, which he acceptably 

filled for twenty-four years. Twenty-two years ago 

he was called to the Chair of Philosophy and Bible 

at Westminster, and continues in that position to 
this good hour. 


Westminster College is owned and controlled by 
the two Synods of Missouri, Presbyterian Church 
U.S. and U.S.A. 

At a meeting of the General Assembly U.S.A., in 
Syracuse, New York, last June, Dr. Gage was pre- 
sented with the Distinguished Service Award in 
Christian Education in recognition of his long and 
faithful and efficient service in the field of Christian 
Education. 

He received the Degree of Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Wooster (now called The College of 
Wooster), and the Degrees of D.D. and LL.D. from 
Westminster College. 

He has served as Moderator of the Synod of 
Missouri, Presbyterian Church U.S.; has been a 
member of the General Assembly’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education for twenty-four years and has 
served as Secretary of the Presbyterian Educational 
Association of the South for twenty-one years. 

At the meeting of the Presbyterian Educational 
Association of the South, July, 1936, the Executive 
Secretary, Dr. Henry H. Sweets, was directed to 
prepare a statement to appear in the minutes of the 
meeting. 
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Memorial Funds 


By Mary W. Pavut* 


FLIEVING that, through the years, Presby- 

terianism and Education have always gone 

hand in hand, the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Norfolk, Virginia, has 
sought to place special emphasis upon this phase of 
the program of our Church, and, in the interest of 
this work, the Auxiliary has established under the 
department of Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief two scholarships which we feel will memori- 
ilize, to some extent, the type of service which is 
being rendered by women all over the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. 

In 1932, under the leadership of Mrs. J. F. 
Lawhon, Secretary of that cause, the “Fanny Bland 
Taylor Memorial Scholarship” in the Student Loan 
Fund in Louisville was begun as a memorial to Mrs. 
H. Kerr Taylor, a missionary to China who had 
died on the field. 

Mrs. Taylor had always seemed to belong to us 
ina very real way, since she was supported in her 
work by Mrs. F. S. Royster, a member of our 


‘Mrs, Paul is Corresponding Secretary of Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Norfolk, Virginia. This church has 
also made a large contribution to the establishment of the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund—our great “UNFINISHED BUSINESS.” 


church. She first visited our church as a lovely 
bride, just before she sailed for China in 1917, and 
won the hearts of all whom she met. The love and 
pride awakened at that meeting deepened through 
the years as we read her letters and heard reports of 
her work. The scholarship begun in 1932 was com- 
pleted in March, 1936. We trust that it will be a 
blessing to many through the years to come as the 
influence of her life will surely be. 

In June, 1936, seeking to honor one of our own 
beloved members, we established for students at the 
Assembly’s Training School for Lay Workers in 
Richmond, the Lucretia Armstrong De Jarnette 
Scholarship Fund. Mrs. De Jarnette, a daughter of 
Dr. George D. Armstrong, pastor of this church for 
forty years (1851-1891), is the real mother of the 
auxiliary, since she served as its first president when 
it was organized in 1921. Ten years previous she 
had served as president of the Norfolk Presbyterial. 
She has ever been an inspiration in every department 
of the work of the church—a leader we delight to 
follow. We hope that this scholarship will be 
speedily completed and begin its mission of pre- 
paring young women for lives of rich service in our 
own Church and throughout the world. 





Books and Reading 


It is not often that so many books of real value and helpfulness come to the office of Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief for review in such a short time. 
We take pleasure in recommending some of the choicest that have recently been received: 


HANDBOOK TO THE HYMNAL 
By Witi1aM CHALMERS COVERT 
The Board of Christian Education Presbyterian Church 
USS.A., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, $2.00 
Dr. Covert, after successful experience as pastor and 
author, served as Secretary of the Board of Christian Edu- 


cation of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. He reached the ° 


fetirement age in 1934, and at that time was made Mod- 


, ‘ator of the General Assembly. He has made a large con- 


tribution to the church in this stimulating book on church 
music, The church has failed to use music in the most help- 
ful way. There is a power in song that reaches the heart 
and gives light and power for life. We sing “Children of 
the Heavenly King, As Ye Journey Sweetly Sing,” but we 
have not tried to inspire our youth to the exercise of this 
oné employment that we know will be continued in the 
other world. Dr. Covert has taken each hymn in the hymnal, 
Which was issued in 1933, and recorded facts of human 
merest in the life and work of every hymn writer and 
composer. He has given a brief but interesting comment on 

¢ character and thought contained in each hymn. He 
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adds to this a simple, sympathetic, and musically correct 
judgment as to the most effective method of rendering the 
tune of the hymn. Everyone who is interested in the exten- 
sion and improvement of congregational singing will re- 
joice in the helpfulness of this book. 





CHRIST’S GIFT TO THE CHURCHES 
By Rutu Carver GARDNER 
Boardman Press, Nashville, Tenn. 
Price, 60 cents 

Without any qualification I believe this to be the most 
stimulating and helpful book on the relationship of the 
church to the minister that has ever come to my notice. 
The author is well qualified for the task she was urged to 
assume. She is the daughter of Dr. W. O. Carver, who since 
1896, has been a member of the faculty of the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, in Louisville, Kentucky, and she 
is the wife of an honored minister of the Baptist Church, 
located at Dunn, N. C. 

Mrs. Gardner has grouped her message in these five chap- 
ters: The Foolishness of Preaching; Thoroughly Furnished 
unto Every Good Work; Laborers Together with God; 
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Providing Things Honorable in the Sight of All Men; 
E’en Down to Old Age. 

I wish that every member of every church in the world 
could read these tender but powerful messages. We have 
talked a great deal about the duty of the pulpit to the pew 
and of the pastor to the people. We have not thou ht suffi- 
ciently of the responsibility of the pew to the pulpit and of 
the people to the pastor. The book gives an especially ten- 
der and powerful appeal for the care of the aged and infirm 
ministers and missionaries who have been called away from 
the sources of material gain and have not been permitted to 
turn aside from their vocation of spiritual ministries to any 
avocation of money making. The church of God is laid 
under true obligation to the author for this wonderfully 
helpful book. 


OCCUPATIONS 
By Joun M. Brewer 
Ginn & Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Price, $1.60 
The author has long been interested in vocational and 
educational guidance. He has written many articles and 
several books that have been of large help not only to youth 
but to parents, educators, and church leaders. This latest 
book is very timely. The National Youth Commission, after 
making a careful study, states that there are today more 
than 5,500,000 young people in the United States unem- 
ployed. Some of this comes from lack of proper adjustment. 
We cordially commend this book to those who are seeking 
light to | solve this problem and to make more effective 
the lives of the present and of the oncoming generation. 
The book will be especially helpful to teachers and others 
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who are seeking to give guidance to youth. It provides a 
teachable organization of material with clearly defined divi- 
sions. It reduces to a manageable number vocational alter- 
natives that one must face. It offers an unusually practical 
guidance as to the selection and prosecution of a business or 
a vocation. It will tend to a large development of social 
understanding, and help to solve the problems of civics, 
ethics, and economics. The book is written for general use. 
Its suggestions may be shot through by the principles of the 
Christian religion, and be of real service in the church and 
the Christian school. 


BUILDING CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 
By WituiaM A, WHEATLEY and Royce R. Matiory 
Ginn & Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Price, $1.20 

This book is intended primarily for high-school pupils. 
It presents in a fresh and attractive manner the material, the 
method, and the spirit of orientation and guidance. The 
pupil is first made aware of his own mental processes and 
powers through the simplest presentation of practical psy- 
chology adapted to his youth and lack of experience. The 
authors then work out, illustrate, and suggest practical and 
approved methods of studying, of developing skills, and of 
building appreciations and attitudes. The concluding chap- 
ter touches upon a matter of supreme importance today in 
making suggestions about codperating with others. This 
book is written for general use also, but the facts and illus- 
trations may be readily adapted to serve the ends of the 
church, the home, and the Christian school. 

The publishers have put us under a debt of gratitude for 
the helpful material here presented. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
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$ 2,617.02 





History of Medical Work at Kunsan Station (Continued from page 592) 


sions urging them to send out Mrs. Anna Lou Greer 
Walker to take charge of the work. (Miss Greer 
had married Mr. Walker in Galveston, Texas, while 
on her furlough, and had hoped to return to the 
work.) However, when she heard of Dr. Hollister’s 
ill health, she returned at once to Kunsan and took 
over the work, carrying it on in the same efficient 
way that she had done previously. For the next two 
years she kept the work going with the able help of 
two very good Korean doctors, without trouble or 
friction of any sort. 

Dr. Hollister and his family returned to Kunsan 
in April, 1935, well and strong, ready to again take 
up the work which he loved so much. He and his 
family were again warmly welcomed by the Koreans 
and the missionaries and he entered the work with 
new zest. Mrs. Walker returned to America in June, 
1935. 


So we find that the Kunsan Christian Hospital, 
begun by Dr. Drew in 1896, has had what might 
be termed a “checkered career.” There have been 
five missionary doctors to come and go. During that 
time the work has gone steadily forward. There 


. have been more than seventy thousand patients 


treated, and still they flock in large numbers to the 
hospital and clinic. Large clinics are daily occur- 
rences, and at the close of 1935 there were 50 in- 
patients. In ten days of this year there were 35 
operations, and among these 35 there were twelve 
major ones. Receipts are very encouraging. It is a 
great privilege to be associated with such a hospital 
with such a record. 


Nore—Since this article was written, Dr. and Mrs. Hollister had 
to return to the United States on account of the very serious illness 
(which necessitated an operation) of Mrs. Hollister. We trust that 
her recovery will be speedy and permanent.—Ed. 
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Religious Education and Publication 


JOHN L. FAIRLY, Editor 


Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 
Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark -Tex. 

















A Rally Day Covenant 


By Ernest THompson, D.D.* 


OR the details of this covenant, as applicable 
today as then, may we go back to the days just 
following the Babylonish Captivity. Under the 

leadership of Nehemiah the broken walls of Jeru- 
glem had been rebuilded. But there remained some- 
thing more important to be done, and that was to 
rebuild the broken walls of their covenant relation- 
ship with God which had been lost sight of for 
atime, 

We are told that “all the people gathered them- 
selves together as one man into the street that was 
before the water gate; and they spoke unto Ezra the 
scribe to bring the book of the law of Moses, which 
the Lord had commanded to Israel” (Neh. 8:1), and 
together there they had a spiritual rally day. 

Somehow we gather the impression that this rally 
day started with the people themselves, for it was 
at their request that Ezra brought the law before 
the congregation, both of men and women, and all 
that could hear with understanding—“and the ears 
of all the people were attentive unto the book of the 
nw.” When a true spiritual revival begins from the 
people in their demand for a truer knowledge of the 
teaching of God’s Word, you may be sure that it is 
the Spirit of God moving upon the face of the deep. 
As the light of God’s holy Word is turned in upon 
their hearts, they are humbled, subdued, penitent. 
They closed this wonderful service with an earnest 
prayer, an urgent plea, and a covenant promise. In 
ther prayer was a recognition of God's goodness to 
them and to their fathers, in their plea they con- 
fesed their sins, and in their promise they cove- 
tanted to be faithful to Him in the future. 

Let us examine this covenant a little more closely: 


Tue CovENANTERS THEMSELVES 


They were not a few, not the priests, not the 
Levites, not the leaders alone. But it was all, leaders, 
priests, Levites, and people alike, a noble band, a 
grand army of witnesses for God. They had worked 
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together, had watched together, had prayed to- 
gether, had stood together, and now they join 
together in holy covenant; and it is there where 
reacher, teacher, officers, and people alike and 
wholeheartedly enter into covenant with God that 
God can and does command the blessing, even life 
forevermore. A consecrated preacher! Yes. No mere 
hireling shepherd if he is to feed the flock of God. 
Consecrated church officers! Yes, if they are rightly 
to take oversight as spiritual leaders. Consecrated 
teachers! Yes, if they would not be blind leaders of 
the blind, but none the less a consecrated body of 
people if the work of the Lord is to prosper. The 
success of that early church, which began with the 
“waiting” after the Ascension, lies in the sentence, 
“they were all with one accord in one place”—the 
great apostolic leaders, the women, and the unnamed 
rest that made up the 120 which composed the 
Jerusalem church. They were not simply units— 
they were united units. As units they would have 
been simply as 120 colors, together they are as a 
cathedral window of harmonious blend. As units 
they were 120 sounds, together they were as the 
oratorio of the “Messiah.” Each one adds effective- 
ness to all the others. Is not that what we want to 
see all over our Church*, and in each church— 
preacher, teacher, officers, people, men and women 
of faith, thoroughly devoted to the cause of truth 
and righteousness, witnesses for God, praying to- 
gether, working together, standing together, joining 
together in holy covenant of fidelity to God and 
His church. It is then and there that God will com- 
mand the blessing, even life forevermore. 


THE SEVERAL ELEMENTS OF THE CovVENANT 


The first was their own separation from the un- 
believing people about them and their consecration 
to walk in God’s law and to observe and do all His 
commandments, His judgments and His statutes. 
(Neh. 10:28-29.) We must live in the world among 


*Wherever Church is used with a capital C, it refers to the de- 
nomination as a whole. 
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people, and have dealings with the world both by 
way of social intercourse and in business relations. 
Christ did not pray that His disciples should be taken 
out of the world, but only that they should be kept 
from the evil of the world. If we take the con- 
sensus of the New Testament writers, we will find 
that, in the minds of them all, there was an element 
of danger for the Christian in the world. “The 
friendship of the world is enmity with God”; “Be 
not conformed to this world”; “Love not the world, 
neither the things of the world”; “No man can serve 
two masters”; “Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
on earth.” What is this forbidden world? Not the 
material world, for it is God’s. He made it. He 
gloried in it. He upholds it. He is mirrored in it. 
Not the people who are in the world. If the material 
world is dear to Him, who made it and upholds it, 
how much more man whom He has redeemed with 
His Son’s most precious blood. Christ scorned, 
hated, recoiled from sin, denounced sin. But the 
sinner he sought, taught, won, and rejoiced over. 
Christ had human affections. Broad enough to em- 
brace a world was the love of Christ, and yet He 
needed human love. And in selected homes and 
from selected hearts He received what He wanted. 
God has not outlawed our affections. They will 
outlast death. Love is of God. Love is eternal. “If a 
man say, 1 love God, and hateth his brother, he is a 
liar: for he that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen? And this commandment have we from him, 
that he who loveth God love his brother also.” 

But that against which we are warned, and from 
which these covenanted to separate themselves, is 
the spirit of the world—that which has been called 
“the lust of the world.” The maxims, the tones, the 
tendency of a life that shuts out God, buries the 
thought of another life—the godless world, the sin- 
ful world, the compromising world—this is for- 
bidden. The world’s final court of appeal is opinion, 
the Christian’s is the Word of God. The one 
anxiously asks, “What will people say?” The other 
fearlessly asks, “What has God said?” The one 
wonders, “Will it be discovered?” The other asks, 
“Is it right?” The ideal Christian way of life is to 
strive to do the will of God just where our work 
lies and our lot is cast. 


“The trivial round, the common task 
Would furnish all we ought to ask: 
Room to deny ourselves; a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.” 

The apostles taught their converts to “abide” in 
their calling. Business is not outside religion, it must 
be religiously attended to. The shop should be as 
sacred as the sanctuary. Work done with right 
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motives and aims is a ceaseless litany. “Whether 
therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God.” The first thing we need to do 
then as Christian men and women is to covenant 
ourselves unto God. 

The second element in their covenant promise 
was the consecration of their children unto God. 
(Neh. 10:30.) “And that we would not give our 
daughters unto the people of the land nor take their 
daughters for our sons,” but to “bring them unto the 
house of our God.” The law which God had given 
through Moses required the presentation of children 
in the temple; it required the diligent teaching to 
them of His laws and statutes; it required the sepa- 
ration from all entangling alliances with unbelieving 
people. All these things the people had neglected. 
But now in the new work of grace in their hearts, 
through the power of the word of God, they return 
to their most precious covenant relation of a con- 
secrated home and dedicated children. The same 
obligation rests upon Christian fathers and mothers 
today—to bring our children to His house and there 
consecrate them to Him, to train them for Him, to 
teach them the principles of our holy religion, to 
keep them from entangling alliances with the world. 
And the promise is to us the same—that if we so do, 
when they have grown older they will not depart 
from that teaching. 

But alas we have so often neglected these things, 
and those in our homes for whom we are responsible 
are allowed to grow up religiously in any sort of 
way, though we may seek to provide for their 
material welfare, and what we are pleading for to- 
day is that in this new rally-day covenant, we hope 
you will make with God, you will see to it there is 
some religion in the home—that you will codperate 
with the church and the Sunday school in its new 
effort for better and more efficient work. If your 
homes are godless, and your children grow up god- 
less and careless and indifferent, it will bring by and 
by a hurt to your heart that no material things can 
heal. God grant that you may enter into such a 
covenant with Him today for your homes that at 
the last day you may come with an unbroken circle 
and say, “Here, Lord, am I, and the children whom 
thou hast given me.” 

A third element in their consecration was their 
dedication of their substance to God. (Neh. 10: 32- 
39-) 

See how it touched all—a regular offering for the 
service of God’s house, a special offering for special 
things, the first fruit of their ground, the firstling 
of their herds, the tithe of their ground in all the 
cities of their tillage, “brought into the house of our 
God.” The old law required all this, but it had been 
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long unread. In the enthusiasm of this new reforma- 
tion, they accepted the neglected law and adapted 
itto their new conditions. As long as they neglected 
it, they had been robbing God, and He had with- 
held His blessing. He challenged them with this: 
“Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, .. . and 
prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if 
| will not open you the windows of heaven, and 
pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it.” 

Without entering into the discussion of how 
much of this is binding upon us, I raise the question 
whether there can be any true consecration to God 
which does not involve a consecration of our sub- 
stance. The Church must be supported, the Gospel 
must be spread abroad. That this may be done we 
have the apostolic injunction and principle: “Upon 
the first day of the week let every one of you lay 
by him in store, as God hath prospered him.” The 
offering is as much a part of the worship as is the 
singing, the preaching, the praying. 

This new covenant also embraced: 

A new reverence for God’s holy day (Neh. 
10:31). How many different kinds of wares the 
people of the land are offering us on God’s holy 
day to cause us to profane it and to refrain from 
keeping it holy. The loose maxims of the world, by 
their constant beating, have even worn in upon our 
rock-ribbed Presbyterians in our observance of 
God’s holy day, until we have come both to do and 
to look with excusing eye upon many things which 
we would have deemed impossible a few years ago. 
We have more personal freedom, it may be true. 
But we may well ask have we, have our children, has 
our land, has the cause of true piety and godliness 
been the loser or the gainer by it. To this there can 
be but one answer. Taught by the past, whatever 
may appear upon the surface, no land can long 
continue to prosper, in that which makes highest 
prosperity, which turns God’s holy day into a 
holiday. May we of the Presbyterian Church ever 
be true to our godly heritage and unshaken in our 
well-grounded principles. To this let us once again 
set our seal today. 


And lastly, there was in this covenant promise: 


A new fidelity to the public worship in God’s 
house (10:39). 

God has clearly ordained public worship. It seems 
not improbable that, as a great poet has represented, 
even in Paradise the primitive pair had some chosen 
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bower where they resorted to offer up their stated 
homage to their Maker. Be that as it may, no sooner 
do we find men calling upon the name of the Lord 
after the Fall, than we find them calling upon Him 
in fellowship. Wherever the patriarch pitched his 
tent, there he builded an altar. As soon as God had 
singled out a people for Himself, He bade them 
raise a tabernacle of witness and worship, giving the 
minutest instructions for the construction of its 
furniture and its ordinances. Jesus honored the 
temple and the synagogue. He loved to resort to 
His Father’s house. His disciples met for worship, 
sometimes in the synagogue, some times in the 
upper room, sometimes at the river side, and no 
sooner did opportunity serve than they set apart 
holy places for the worship of God. Moreover the 
apostolic injunction was for God’s people not to 
forsake the assembling of themselves together. To 
forsake the house of God is therefore to forsake the 
place which God Himself has chosen, where He de- 
lights to dwell. To forsake His house will mean 
sooner or later to forsake God Himself. To what 
house will they resort who have once forsaken God’s 
house? With what company will they associate, and 
in what assemblies may we expect to find them that 
have renounced the communion of saints? To for- 
sake God’s house is to forsake our own mercies and 
to deprive ourselves of our most valuable blessing. 

Of old God said: “Jn all places where I record 
my name, I will come to thee, and I will bless thee.” 
And gloriously did He fulfill this promise. Later 
Christ said, “Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am | in the midst of them.” 
Never has this promise failed. Many a time has the 
devout worshipper entered the sanctuary in dark- 
ness and left it full of light; entered sorely beset 
with temptation, left it with the snare of the fowler 
broken; come perplexed, departed assured; come 
burdened, gone away enlarged; come mourning, 
gone away comforted; come weary, gone away 
revived; come earthly-minded, gone away heavenly- 
minded. 

Come then Christian men and women, let us once 
more covenant together and set our seal thereto, 
that we will not forsake the assembling of ourselves 
together, but that we will draw near with a true 
heart in full assurance of faith, holding fast our pro- 
fession without wavering. Then shall God, even our 
God, bless us with abundant joy and increase all 
through our pilgrim life. 
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Toward Understanding Loyalty 


By J. E. Purce.i* 


Philosophy of Loyalty, in chapter one on “The 

Nature and Need of Loyalty” has this to say: 
“Loyalty shall mean the willing and practical and 
thoroughgoing devotion of a person to a cause. A 
man is loyal when, first, he has some cause to which 
he is loyal; when, secondly, he willingly and thor- 
oughly devotes himself to this cause; and when, 
thirdly, he expresses his devotion in some sustained 
and practical way, by acting steadily in the service 
of his cause.” ! 

Subsequently the author makes it clear that this 
definition does not necessarily mean that a man has 
a good cause and a worthy loyalty. This statement 
is used to show that, if a person is loyal, he has a 
cause which he personally values. Iwo great ex- 
pressions of loyalty are found in the Bible. 

In the Old Testament, in the 137th Psalm, the 
sorrows of the exiles in Babylon are set forth. The 
mourner says: “If 1 forget thee,O Jerusalem, let my 
right hand forget her skill. Let my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth, if I remember thee not; if I 
prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” This true 
follower of the Lord in the Old Testament was 
speaking of Jerusalem as the earthly home of the 
exiles. However, in this Psalm he undoubtedly sees 
this earthly Jerusalem as a symbol of the cause of 
Jehovah. In these words this deeply loyal follower 
of Jehovah sets forth the cause most precious to his 
and the exiles’ hearts. 

The New Testament is a library of twenty-seven 
books on the meaning of the deepest and highest 
loyalty. It is a mere matter of selection from the 
wealth of material. Our Lord says: “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends. Ye are my friends, if ye do the 
things which I command you.” In these words he 
sets forth His understanding of supreme loyalty to 
our friends as well as to Himself. 

Let us now turn to the definition given by Dr. 
Royce and see what it has of value for us. 


J ies ROYCE, in that remarkable book, The 


First—A man is loyal when he has some cause to 
which he is loyal. 

Further on in the book the author makes it clear 
that this cause must be one which calls forth the 
highest and best loyalty. However, it is very clear 
to us that our cause derives from a Person, that is to 


*Rev. J. E. Purcell, D. D., is Director of the Adult Division and 
Men’s Work, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


1Used by permission of Macmillan Company. 


say, our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Christianity 
is the only religion which centers in a Person, and 
without which Person the total structure would fall 
to the ground. Therefore, we begin to think of 
loyalty, as Christians, in the terms of a Person to 
Whom we either are or should be supremely loyal. 

Naturally the cause of this Person, which to us is 
the Church and its total program, becomes of 
supreme moment. Granted loyalty to the Person, 
then follows naturally as the night follows the day 
a sacrificial loyalty to that institution and to that 
program which portrays this Person to the world 
and carries out His commands. 

Second—A man is loyal when he willingly and 
thoroughly devotes himself to this cause. The 
author uses the word “willingly” first. Loyalty is 
not forced. It must either be willing, or it is not 
loyalty. England depended on mercenaries—paid 
soldiers from the continent—to help win the Amer- 
ican Revolutionary War. The war was lost. Mer- 
cenaries never win anything permanently. Further, 
we note the word “thoroughly.” Not only a willing 
loyalty, but a thorough loyalty is demanded. Thor- 
ough means through and through. This loyalty must 
permeate our entire personality, and it must gain a 
thorough control of our wills. To the Christian 
there is one cause to which he is willing to give 
everything, even life itself—the work of Christ 
throughout the earth. 


Third—A man is loyal when he expresses his 
loyalty in some sustained and practical way. The 
word “sustained” is an intriguing word to those who 
are endeavoring to carry out the commands of 
Christ on this earth. In the Parable of the Sower 
some seed fell on good ground and bore fruit. Other 
seed fell in the wrong places and failed to be sus- 
tained until the harvest could be produced. In the 
Old Testament it is said that “Moses endured as 
seeing him who is invisible.” The New Testament 
says, “He that endureth to the end shall be saved.” 
Modern advertising makes much of durability as a 
quality to be desired in certain products. A Chris- 
tian without the quality of durability is a misnomer. 
Again, loyalty without a sustained application be- 
comes mere emotion. The word “practical” is used 
in this definition, that is to say, this willing and 
thorough and sustained loyalty is to be applied in a 
practical way—a way which produces results. The 
word “practical” here evidently does not refer to 
quantity production so much as to the quality of 
the product. 
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Ral ation 
We can paraphrase Dr. Royce’s words as follows: 
Loyalty to a Christian means the willing and prac- 
tical and thoroughgoing devotion to a Person and 
His cause. 
First-—The Person is Jesus Christ, the Lord of the 
Christian and the Head of the Church. 
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Second—The cause is the work of Christ done 
through His Church, that His kingdom may come 
on this earth. 

Third—This loyalty is shown in a sustained and 
practical way by working together as a body of 
Christian people. 
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Budget Receipts for April 1, 1935—September 1, 1935.............. $8,723.23 
Budget Receipts for April 1, 1936—September 1, 1936.............. 8,222.88 


Decrease for five months........ 





Archives Tell a Story 


CHAPTER III, 1910-1921 
By Henry W. McLaucuHiin* 


R. R. E. MAGILL became Executive Secre- 
tary of what is now the Committees of 
Religious Education and Publication, in 1903. 

From the very beginning of his work, he was 
sympathetic with the program of Sunday School 
Extension, and his interest grew with the years. In 
Igio it was reported to the General Assembly that: 

“The organization of new schools is receiving more and 
more attention. There is lying, around many of our 
churches, territory where new mission schools can easily be 
organized. Propagation is a sure sign of life, and we are 
trying to induce our churches to undertake this work on a 


large scale. Presbyterial and synodical influence may be 
helpfully exerted in this direction.” 


In 1911 the General Assembly met in Louisville, 
Kentucky, and celebrated the semi-centennial of its 
organization. The report on Religious Education 
gave a sketch of this agency during the fifty years, 
In part as follows: 


“A large service has been rendered by generous dona- 
tions of Bibles, books, tracts, etc. Hundreds of thousands 
of tracts have been published for free distribution, present- 
ing in popular form the tenets of our Church and evange- 
listic appeals for enlistment in the service of the King of 

» Donations of Sabbath-school papers have been made 





*Rev, Henry W. McLaughlin, D. D., is Director of Country 
Ms Work and Sunday School Extension, Presbyterian Church, 


to needy Sabbath schools, in which have been gathered 
many thousands of spiritually destitute children. 

“Making more efficient the work of existing Sabbath 
schools and promoting the organization of new schools in 
destitute regions are departments of the work of the Com- 
mittee which are of paramount importance. A special super- 
intendant of Sabbath schools and young people’s society 
work was appointed by the Committee in 1902, and under 
his supervision a corps of Sabbath-school field workers is 
accomplishing results of far-reaching importance, as they 
are gathering into mission Sabbath schools thousands of 
children who are practically without other religious train- 
ing or influence. From these mission schools are being de- 
veloped vigorous and self-sustaining organizations, which in 
their turn assume their share of the missionary obligation 
of the whole Church.” 


An effort was made about this time to make 
Sunday School Extension a part of the work of 
Assembly’s Home Missions. This is revealed in the 
following action of the General Assembly in 1911: 


“We recommend that the overture from the Presbytery 
of Macon, asking the consolidation of Sabbath School Ex- 
tension and Home Missions, be answered in the negative, 
for the reason that it is the judgment of this Assembly that 
the Sabbath School Extension work more properly belon 
to the Publication Department of the work of the Church, 
and this work has been and is being so well performed that 
any change seems wholly unnecessary.” 


The following year the report of the Committee 
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justified the work of Sunday School Extension as 
follows: 


“The Church is proving recreant to a great trust when 
she fails to meet an opportunity to evangelize her share 
of the great throngs of young people in the South who are 
growing up without gospel privileges. We made the best 
use possible of funds at our command, and by supplement- 
ing the amount contributed by the churches and Sunday 
schools, we were able to employ during the year sixteen 
field workers, who labored in eight synods and eleven 
presbyteries. Free literature was supplied to 304 Sabbath 
schools, and of the number about 90 were new organiza- 
tions. In the schools whose work was fostered by our 
Committee were gathered over 15,000 young people, and 
the most positive and helpful religious influence that touches 
their lives is the teaching of the faithful workers in these 
Sabbath schools. Donations of Bibles, tracts, libraries, 
hymn books and Sunday-school literature to the value of 
$11,116 were made during the year, and eternity alone can 
reveal the influence of these printed messages of truth.” 


During these fifty years, Sunday-school enroll- 
ment in the Presbyterian Church, U.S., grew from 
9,850 to 226,000. 


In speaking of Sunday School Extension in an- 
other part of the report, we find the following: 


“There are openings for this effective work in every 
synod and in almost every presbytery. It is our purpose to 
put one man, at least, in each synod as rapidly as possible. 
In some places foreigners in considerable numbers are set- 
tling in the South, as in West Virginia, while the Mexicans 
in Texas and New Mexico are ready for our help. The 
largest and most needy field for Sunday-school missions in 
the whole United States is amongst the colored people. 
There is abundant untouched territory, and efficient men 
can be found. Money alone is lacking. It is earnestly 
hoped that the General Assembly will commend this work 
to the liberality of the churches and individuals.” 


The keenness of the demand of the Church for 
the services which Sunday School Extension had to 
offer is proved by the report of 1915: 


“The demands upon us for donations of Sunday-school 
literature, tracts, Bibles, libraries, and song books increase 
much faster than the funds to the Church are supplied to 
furnish this benevolent work. We make it a rule to grant 
all properly endorsed applications for Sunday-school litera- 
ture for newly established mission Sunday schools, and such 
schools as have a valid claim upon our donation fund, but 
our resources will not permit us to grant all applications for 
donations of books and other material. We aided 305 
schools by donating their literature in whole or in part, and 
about 16,000 young people are enrolled in these schools. 
This is distinctly pioneer work, and we are sustaining 
schools in many places where the time has not come for 
planting a church, and where a support for a home-mission 
pastor cannot be provided. Properly directed, these mission 
schools develop into home-mission churches, then into self- 
supporting organizations, and ultimately they become con- 
tributors to all the benevolent activities of the Assembly. 
No work our Church undertakes has a stronger claim for 
sympathy and generous support than the effort to give the 
gospel to our share of the great throng of white children 
in the South, who are destitute of gospel privileges.” 


October, 1936 


Sunday School Extension received a blow by the 
death of Dr. Phillips, but in 1916 Dr. Gilbert Glass 
was selected to succeed him in this great work. The 
General Assembly passed the following resolution: 


“We desire to express our great gratification at the ap- 
pointment of Rev. Gilbert Glass, D. D., to undertake the 
superintendency of Sabbath Schools, and Young People’s 
Work, left vacant by the death of our beloved Dr. Phillips, 
and recommend that the Assembly hear him in connection 
with this report.” 


Under the leadership of Dr. Glass, outpost Sun- 
day schools received a new emphasis, as indicated in 
the minutes of 1918: 


“The outpost Sunday school, for reaching outlying com- 
munities just beyond the attendance radius of the parent 
school, offers an opportunity for real first-hand evangelism 
that is already rich in actual results, and attractively promis- 
ing in its double value. It is the most direct and available 
method for a genuine and permanent missionary service by 
the local church, and a congenial and fruitful outlet and 
training ground for the activity of laymen, and the training 
of their talents in service. Notable work is being done by 
many of our churches alone this line, and certain presby- 
teries have developed it to such an extent that almost every 
church under their control has one or more such missions. 

“We earnestly urge pastors, superintendents and ll 
workers to look into this form of service and its merits as 
an agency for ‘Beginning at Jerusalem.’ ” 


In 1920 Mr. R. E. Magill made reference to the 
work under the leadership of Dr. Glass as follows: 


“The report shows many new Sunday schools organized, 
entering new missionary territory, and stimulating better 
methods of organization and improved plans for religious 
education in both our Sunday schools and young people’s 
societies. Our Church is beginning to realize its responsi- 
bility for the religious nurture of the great throng of young 
people in the South who are out of the Sunday school and 
are practically religious illiterates, and a most generous re- 
sponse was made to the appeal for Sunday School Exten- 
sion funds. The effectiveness of the Sunday School Ex- 
tension Department of our work is shown by the number 
of pupils who have come through the Sunday schools into 
our churches. 

“Since the organization of a Department of Sunday 
School Work in 1903, special emphasis has been placed upon 
the power and responsibility of the Sunday school as an 
evangelizing agency.” 


Reference made to the importance of evangelism 
and the table in the minutes, show that from 1903 
to 1920, 262,817 persons had been received on pro- 
fession of faith through the Sunday schools as an 
evangelistic agency. Under the leadership of Dr. 
Phillips and Dr. Glass, interest in Sunday School 
Extension continued to grow, as indicated by the 
record in the minutes of 1921: 

“Tt is most encouraging to report another substantial in- 
crease in offerings for Sunday School Extension. We present 


again a comparative statement indicating the development of 
the Church’s interest in this important cause of religious 
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education and evangelism since the organization of the 
Sunday School Extension Department in 1903. 

“In 1903 the offering for Sunday School Extension was 
$10,234-15- By 1910 the offerings had doubled and were 
$20,780.36. Seven years later, in 1917, they had nearly 
doubled again and were $40,089.99. For the past year, 
ig20-21, four years later, the offerings have more than 
doubled, and we report to the General Assembly for this 


year, $100,028.35.” 


After the death of Dr. John I. Armstrong in 1924, 
Dr. Gilbert Glass became Editor in Chief, and Mr. 
Magill assumed almost entire responsibility for Sun- 
day School Extension, and under his able leadership 
remarkable advancement was made. 
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During the last fifteen years the development of 
Sunday School Extension is so fresh in our minds 
that we can scarcely speak of the records as 
archives. There was, however, never a time in the 
history of our Church and our country when the 
demand was more urgent or which offered more 
challenging opportunities for extending our pro- 
gram of religious education to the multitudes who 
know not the truths of God’s Word, and Jesus 
Christ as Saviour and Lord. The conditions in these 
changing times make it imperative that we, as a 
Church, lay a new emphasis on Sunday School 
Extension. 





Religious Instruction of Childhood and 
Youth in the Church 


By Atua S. BowMAN* 


HE church school offers to childhood and 

youth an opportunity for religious instruction 

under conditions which make learning more in- 
teresting because of the stimulation that comes 
through groups of boys and girls of like interest, 
abilities, and needs working together for the same 
purpose. In order to provide a simple plan of 
administration in the church school, several con- 
genial groups comprise a larger group called a 
division. For example, all the children under 4, 
known as the Nursery Department; those 4 and 5 
years old, known as the Beginners’ Department; 
those 6, 7, and 8 years old, known as the Primary 
Department; and those 9, 10, and 11 years old, 
known as the Junior Department, make up the 
Children’s Division. The boys and girls 12, 13, and 
14 years old, known as Intermediates; those 15, 16, 
and 17, known as Seniors; and those 18 through 23 
years of age, known as Older Young People, com- 
pose the Young People’s Division. The Adult Divi- 
sion includes all men and women who are more than 
23 years old. 

In the Children’s Division and the Young People’s 
Division our Church is attempting to meet the 
religious needs of its children and young people 
through a carefully planned organization and ade- 
quate housing and equipment, and through the best 
available teaching materials; all of which make it 
possible for boys and girls to engage in activities 
that foster the learning of religious things. 





— Bowman is Associate Director, Department of Children’s 
ork, Executive Committee of Religious Education, The Presby- 
tran Church in the United States. 


When a pupil comes to the Sunday school for the 
first time, he is placed in a group with other boys 
and girls with whom he will have congenial fellow- 
ship—that is, with persons of like interests and 
abilities. As a rule this means that all pupils in his 
group will be about the same age. In this group 
there will be several individuals—enough for social 
contacts—so that each pupil may get the benefit of 
the thinking and acting of a number of other people 
as well as of the leader. This is one of the advantages 
the church school has over the home in religious 
training. 


In an effort to group children of like interests 
together, and still to avoid having too large a group 
for individual participation, some churches are 
building so as to provide a separate room for each 
age-group in the Children’s Division. Leaders feel 
that young children are more individualistic than the 
older ones and that therefore the various age-groups 
in which all the activities of work and worship are 
integrated under guidance of a leading-teacher 
should not number more than twenty-five children 
for one room. It is because some churches have 
seventy-five or one hundred children in one depart- 
ment that the leaders have felt it necessary to divide 
them. Often adults who are given an opportunity 
to know the needs of children and young people 
will codperate in letting these groups choose the 
rooms best suited to meet their needs. The Young 
People’s Division recommends that the Intermediate, 
Senior, and Young People’s groups each meet sepa- 
rately for their own worship and study. 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


While rightly grouped pupils, well-trained leaders, 
and suitable equipment are all necessary in the 
process of learning, the importance of teaching the 
Bible in accordance with Christian educational prin- 
ciples cannot be overemphasized. 

Those who are concerned with the aig onan of 
our lesson material have imitated as far as possible 
Jesus’ method of teaching. Jesus used a simple 
approach in his teaching. He began with the 
learner’s own experience and then through that 
experience took him into new experiences which 
would lead him into a more abundant life. Jesus 
always had a special purpose in mind, and this 
purpose was to lead his listeners into learning ex- 
periences which would help him to relate this life 
more closely to God’s plan for His people. It is these 
basic principles of the Master Teacher which con- 
trol all the Departmental Graded lesson courses. 
These lessons have definite objectives and units of 
study which help to develop these objectives. 

The following is a brief statement of the objec- 
tives which control the writing and the use of our 
printed lesson material. It should be kept in mind 
that the accomplishment of these objectives as stated 
will be a gradual development throughout the years 
of childhood and youth. Some ultimate goals will 
not be reached until youth or adult life. 

1. To foster a consciousness of God the Father 
as a reality in human experience and a sense of 
personal relationship to Him. 

2. To develop such an understanding and appre- 
ciation of God the Son revealed in the personality, 
life, and teachings of Jesus as will result in accep- 
tance of Him as Saviour and Lord and in conduct 
that shows love and loyalty to Him and His cause. 

3- To foster a consciousness that God’s presence 
with them in the person of the Holy Spirit has the 
power to help bring about a progressive and con- 
tinuous development of character in harmony with 
the teaching and example of Jesus; and a continued 
effort on their part to be Christlike in all relation- 
ships. 

4- To develop the ability and the disposition to 
help make the ideal of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man a reality in their own 
world. 

5- To develop a growing ability and disposition 
to participate in the organized society of Christians 
—the church. 

6. To guide into the Christian interpretation of 
life and the universe that reveals God’s purposes and 
plans, and into a conscious effort to do their part in 
the carrying out of these plans. 

7. To give an increasing knowledge, understand- 
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ing, and love of the Bible as the inspired Word of 
God, the record of the way of salvation, and the 
Guidebook for everyday living; and to guide them 
to an intelligent appreciation of other records of 
Christian experience. 

The Departmental Graded lessons for each age- 
group are built around themes or subjects which 
are based on the foregoing objectives. A group of 
lessons developing a given theme or subject is called 
a unit of study. For example, one age-group may 
spend several weeks in studying “Our Church,” and 
all Bible study, worship, and other activities are 
related to this theme. In these courses constant 
effort is being made to provide more adequate help 
for guiding the spiritual development of children 
and young people. 


UNITs WITH OBJECTIVES 


It would take too much space to give a picture of 
all the units of study being used in the Children’s 
Division and the Young People’s Division, but a few 
units will show some of the major emphases being 
developed in the teaching materials for each age- 
group. 

For instance, in the Beginners’ Graded course for 
four- and five-year-old children there is a unit on 
Talking to God Our Father that sets forth definite 
ideals and attitudes which it is hoped the Beginners 
will develop during the use of this unit. The out- 
comes desired from the use of this unit are: A reali- 
zation on the part of the child that God is interested 
in everything that concerns His children, and that 
He likes for them to tell Him when they are happy 
in work and play and when they are sorry for 
wrong things they have done; a growing desire and 
ability to talk to God at any time and anywhere. 

For the Primary children a five-weeks’ unit this 
fall will be on Working and Learning in Our 
Church. The outcomes desired from the use of this 
unit are: A growing appreciation on the part of the 
child for his church as a joyous fellowship of those 
who love Jesus; a love for the church building, and 
a desire to make it more beautiful; a discovery of 
some of the work his church is doing, and a grow- 
ing desire to contribute to this work. 

For Junior children this fall there will be a three- 
months’ study of the unit Our Church. The out- 
comes desired from the use of this unit are: A recog- 
nition of the church as a fellowship of those who 
love Jesus, accept Him as Saviour, and endeavor to 
follow His way of life; an appreciation of the 
church, today, through a growing understanding of 
its origin and growth, and through a knowledge of 
the love and loyalty of those who have lived and 
died for it; joy in being a part of the church, or a 
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desire to join this fellowship of Christians; loyalty, 
expressed in suitable participation in the work and 
worship of their own church. 

For Intermediates there is a three-months’ unit on 
New Testament Leaders which carries the follow- 
ing purpose: To help Intermediates discover from 
the New Testament the most desirable traits of 
Christian character and how to develop them in 
their own daily lives. . 

For Seniors there is a three-months’ study of the 
unit What It Means to Be a Christian. 

Other units of study will be found listed on the 
cover pages of the teachers’ quarterlies of the De- 

ental Graded series. 

Childhood and youth need the influence of both 
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the home and the church school. Neither of these 
can work successfully without the other. There 
should be established a sacred and happy partnershi 
in the great privilege of nurturing the religious life 
of young people. 

Eleanor B. Stock expresses in the following lines a 
thought which each parent and teacher should 
desire to make his or her own. 


A TEACHER’sS PRAYER 


I ask thee for a love that understands 

When it should reach and when withdraw its hands: 
A selflessness that flings the locked door wide 

For youth to enter while I step aside. 

Dear Lord, I need these things so much, so much! 
A human soul lies plastic to my touch. 





When the Children Want to Read 


R EALIZING, as every person must who has any 
contact with children, that what a child reads 
can influence his attitudes toward the Christian 
life almost as surely as the comrades with whom he 

associates, your denominational publishers are pro- 

viding two story papers for the children of the 

Church. 

Parents and leaders of the children of the Church 
should codperate in the effort to see that every child 
receives the weekly story paper that is intended for 
him. Loyalty month is an excellent time to begin or 
to renew subscriptions to The Story Hour and to 
Junior Life. Loyalty to Christ is shown through 
loyalty to your chosen branch of His church, and 
loyalty to your church includes loyalty to the needs 
and interests (in this case the reading needs and 
interests) of the children of the church. 

The Story Hour, for chil- 
dren under nine years of age, 

-is an attractive four-page 
weekly. Church-school 
leaders who are rightly con- 
cerned as to whether or not 
their Sunday teaching will 
really carry over into the 
everyday life of their chil- 
dren will not fail to read 
these stories themselves. 

: They will often be able to 
talk over a chila’s problem with him objectively by 

tecalling with him what a “story child” did in a 

kindred situation. They will also do that more in- 

direct and effective kind of guiding that consists of 
putting the right story into the hands of the child 
at the right time, leaving to the child that creativ 
act of seeing himself in the situation. | 
Useful home and community activities are cloaked 
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in attractive story form in The Story Hour and, 
through these, children are often helped to discover 
for themselves that they can work together with 
and for God in making their part of the world more 
like he wants it to be. Parents whose children do 
not receive Te Story Hour at the Sunday-school 
session will want to provide a copy by ordering a 
year’s subscription to be mailed to their home. 

Junior Life for the nine-, 
ten-, and eleven-year-old 
readers is now an eight- 
page weekly paper. In 
addition to the values men- 
tioned with regard to the 
story paper for younger 
children, Junior Life also 
gives factual material, pic- 
ture studies, hymn studies, 
weekly Bible readings, and 
other features that are of 
interest to Junior children. 

Workers with Juniors in the church school who 
look ahead and discover in each issue the features 
that contribute to the main thought being empha- 
sized in their teaching, find that Juniors like having 
this source for getting further information on 
problems discussed in the group. Children are at an 
early age learning to do simple research work, find- 
ing related information in various sources. The 
church school will do well to recognize and en- 
courage this means of extending the child’s church 
interest. 

Prices: Story Hour, single subscription 40 cents 
per year; school subscriptions to one address, 32 
cents each per year. Junior Life, single subscription, 
60 cents per year; school subscriptions to one ad- 
dress, 48 cents each per year, 











































































Books Recommended for Children 


These are books which have proved their worth as children’s favorites 


Books FOR JUNIORS 


Boys Who Made Good, Wallace............ 1.00 
Boys’ and Girls’ Life of Christ, Paterson-Smyth 2.50 
The Secret Garden, Burnett.............++- 75 
The White Queen of Okoyong............. 1.50 
Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children.......... 1.00 
FP e8di, Spyti .. oc vc ee ssscesdedsececceees .50 
Making Things With Tools, Hall........... 15 
The Make-It Book, Dixon...............06. 15 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, Rice...... 1.25 
Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates, Dodge.... .50 
Stories of Kador and Others, Brooks......... 1.00 
Joel a Boy of Galilee, Johnson.............. 2.00 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan............++0++ 1.00 
Just So Stories, Kipling. .........++0e-ee085 1.00 
First Steps in Nature Study, Patch.......... 1.12 
Books FOR PRIMARIES 
More Mother Stories, Lindsay............++ 1.50 
Story of Doctor Dolittle, Lofting............ 2.00 
Raggedy Ann Stories, 10 volumes, each...... 75 


Dutch Twins, Perkins 





Japanese Twins, Perkins 
Mexican Twins, Perkins 


Regular edition, each.................. 1.75 
School edition, G08. oo .6 <2 cece sss. .88 
The Bee People, Mortey ., 0600. eee cecccee. 1.50 
Child’s Garden of Verse, Stevenson.......... 1.00 
Some Poems of Childhood, Field............. 1.00 
Siver Pemsties, TROON... oo coho ne nn: .80 


Books FOR BEGINNERS 


Ab Fu: A Chinese River Boy, Nevill and Wood.$ .50 
Kembo, A Little Girl of Africa, Barnard and 


WR ove s:iinpie 0:0) Siteade pes base Leadon .50 
Esa, A Little Boy of Nazareth, Nevilland Wood _.50 
The Little Rabbit That Would Not Eat...... 35 
The Little Kitten That Would Not Wash His 

POE cos +s 50 4eheebuaes Shek an eeeelcetcwen 35 
The Little Chick That Would Not Go to Bed  .35 
Bobby and the Big Road, Lindsay............ 1.50 
AES oo os os oe ena k CLARE rd Eee 75 
OEY FOO on casas bas os aceite es ok 75 
More Mother Stories, Lindsay.............. 1.50 


AP Gee. Te ios 5 5s eee Leen 





OU know the story of how Jesus entered into 
the city of Jerusalem riding on an ass, while 
the children sang hosanna, and the country 

people cut down leaves from the trees and spread 
them on the road before Him. 

And where did He get the ass? He had to borrow 
it; as He had to borrow most things, so poor was He. 
But He had some good friends, and one of them 
loaned Him the ass. He told His disciples where the 
man lived, near a cross-road; and He told them to 
tell him that the Master wanted the loan of the ass. 
And He told them also to say that He would send it 
back immediately. That is the proper translation 
of the second part of Mark 11:3—the Master will 
send it back immediately. 

A great deal of annoyance, worry, and disappoint- 
ment are due to the fact that people borrow and for- 
get to return. Let us say it is an automobile pump. 
You loaned it and your friend promised to bring it 
back, but he did not do so. And when you rushed on 
to make a very hurried trip, a tire was flat and there 
was no spare and no pump! You had obliged a 
friend and he had failed you in the time of need. 





*Rev. G. Hunter Norwood, D.D., is pastor of the Presbyterizn 
Church, De Funiak Springs, Florida. 





~ Be Sure to Return It (atk 1:3) 


By G. Hunter Norwoop, D.D.* 
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He did not mean it, it was just lack of thoughtful- 
ness. 

When you borrow books I hope you will always 
make it a point to return them. For many people 
love their books, and though they lend them with 
pleasure they miss them from their shelves; and it 
is not right to accept the kindness of a loaned book 
and not have consideration enough to return it. | 
have the feeling that those people are not quite 
honest who borrow and do not return. 


In a congregation that I know there were a num- 
ber of new hymn books for the use of the wor- 
shippers. In less than twelve months more than 
half of them were gone. I fancy people just forgot 
and carried them home without thinking, and then, 
when they discovered they had taken them, made 
no effort to return them. 


But that’s a little thing, someone says. No, I do 
not think it is. Considerateness is not a little thing, 
it’s a noble virtue, it’s a Christian grace. And I 
believe Jesus was teaching it to His disciples, and 
through them to us, when He told the two, whom 
He sent, to tell His friends that when He had 
finished with the ass He would send it back im- 
mediately.—From the Synoflash. 
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Jubilee Trumpet Blasts 
A Report of the Montreat Auxiliary Training School 


By Eva M. Cavers* 


“Then shalt thou cause the trumpet of the jubilee to 
sound.” Lev. 25:9. This was God’s command, given on a 
mountain to the leader of His people many years ago, con- 
cerning the Year of Jubilee, and we believe it was His com- 
mand, given on a mountain last year to the leaders of His 
people, concerning our Year of Jubilee. Throughout the 
year we have have been listening to these jubilee trumpet 
blasts calling us to advance. 

Again has come the command, “Blow the trumpet in Zion, 
call a solemn assembly, gather the people,” and in response 
they have gathered from Maryland to Texas, and from Flor- 
ida to Missouri, the four extremes of our General Assembly— 
oe company eager to obey His command for Jubilee 

ar. 

_ With the first faint twitter of the birds heralding the com- 
ing of the King of Day, as with rosy fingers he reaches 
down and lifts the misty veil from the sleeping valley, the 
ttumpet sounds and the assembly gather themselves together 
— 


"Miss Cavers is President of Missouri Synodical. 
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at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation. They 
come from many camps, synodical and presbyterial, each 
with their leader bearing the Standard. Under the over- 
shadowing presence of the Lord, they enter upon a period 
of worship led by God’s mouthpiece, Mrs. S. H. Askew. 
Before the congregation stands our beloved leader, Miss 
Janie McGaughey, called of God and endued with power 
from on high to direct our march as we go forward toward 
the Promised Land. With humility of spirit, gentleness of 
heart, and a face shining because of direct communion with 
God, she speaks with authority while the people listen with 
rapt attention. Introductions follow and plans for the work 
are outlined. All subjects of interest are discussed, special 
duties are assigned to each camp, tribes come together in 
close relationship as they plan a line of attack upon their 
common enemies, indifference, carelessness, disloyalty, and 
then join in fervent intercession as the shadows slowly 
lengthen while the King in his golden chariot disappears 
behind the towering mountains. Thus the Presbyterial Presi- 
dent’s Conference closed. 


































The Jubilee trumpet sounds. In the seventh month ye 
shall have an holy convocation. “And Ye shall take you... 
boughs of goodly trees, branches of palm trees, and the 
boughs of thick trees, and willows of the brook; and ye 
shall rejoice before the Lord your God seven days.” What 
a picture of the platform artistically arranged by our loyal 
friend, Mrs. C. E. Graham. Truly it is a time of rejoicing 
as we hear the trumpet blasts “in the day of your gladness.” 
And there were many days of gladness—first, the opening 
night of the Auxiliary Training School when we greeted old 
friends and made new ones; when the members of the 
splendid faculty were presented and we heard with pleasure 
an address by the new Director of the Young People’s Di- 
vision of the Committee of Religious Education, Rev. Wal- 
lace McP. Alston, who so earnestly spoke of the young peo- 
ple—our joy and responsibility. Then came the annual 
meeting, with the gracious chairman of the Woman’s Ad- 
visory Committee, Mrs. R. T. Faucette, introducing mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Work Committee, synodical presidents, 
who in turn presented presbyterial presidents with their 
local constituency, the new officers of the Woman’s Ad- 
visory Committee, Mrs. J. N. Edenfield, chairman; Mrs. R. 
E. Douglas, vice-chairman; Mrs. O. D. Warthen, secretary; 
the Secretary of Woman’s Work, who gave the twenty- 
fourth annual report of the work, a record of enrichment, en- 
couragement and enlargement; and the efficient treasurer of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, Miss Rosa Gibbins, who brought 
a report of the 1936 Birthday Offering, presenting a check 
for the amount on hand of $30,380.59 to Dr. R. C. Anderson, 
President of the Mountain Retreat Association, a freewill 


offering for World Fellowship House. This day of glad- ° 


ness closed with the annual reception at Assembly Inn. 
Other happy times were the afternoon of synodical parties 
and executive-board meetings held in different buildings 
over the grounds, and a sight-seeing tour of Montreat, our 
beloved Church Home. This tour included the Historical 
Foundation, that rare collection of books and relics of such 
vital interest to all loyal Presbyterians; Lakeside Building, 
the headquarters of the three Executive Committees—Home 
Missions, Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, and 
Religious Education—also the summer depository for the 
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This is a picture of some of the women attending 





Committee of Publication; the Foreign Mission Building 
where can be found another splendid stock of books, curios 
from our missions in foreign lands, and an enticing display 
of beautiful articles from our industrial schools at home and 
abroad; Montozone, the hospitable home of Dr. and Mrs. R. 
C. Anderson; Collegiate Home, where our missionary boys 
and girls, who are in the homeland at college, can spend 
their vacations—‘“a real heartsease for us missionary fathers 
and mothers,” as one expressed it; Winsborough Building, 
so dear to our hearts because of sweet associations, on whose 
ever-expanding porch are held various social and inspira- 
tional services; and beautiful Gaither Hall, the latest addi- 
tion to Montreat—a gift from Mrs. R. C. Anderson in 
memory of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Gaither. This com- 
modious building of native stone, rising high on the terrace 
east of the Alba Hotel, is the Administration Building of 
the Montreat Normal School, fully equipped with office, 
library, chapel, and classrooms. 

“Ye shall blow with the trumpets in your solemn days,” 
and these were solemn days, with heart-searching messages 
in Bible Study, taught by Mrs. Askew, Mrs. Poindexter, 
Miss Steele, and Dr. Glasgow, each in a different manner 
from a different viewpoint, but the same blessed Word; 
with Mission Study led by Mrs. Draper, Miss Jenkins, and 
Dr. Blakely, not only touching upon the textbooks for the 
year, but reaching out in a broader vision and deeper under- 
standing of the term “Missions” as it applies to each individ- 
ual in his or her attitude toward the unsaved at home and 
abroad; with Book Reviews under Dr. Carmichael, when 
present-day conditions, new trends of thought, and the chal- 
lenge to meet the perplexing problems of life were discussed 
and made the subject of earnest prayer. Through these 
classes and the stirring addresses on Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions by Rev. Claude Pritchard and Dr. C. Darby Fulton, 
who brought to us the solemn conviction that we had not 
been living up to our responsibility and privilege but had 
fallen far short of Christ’s plan for His Bride, the Church, 
God brought us face to face with our personal sins, with the 
iniquity of our land, with our disobedience as a Church, 
with the poverty and need, both material and spiritual, at 
home and abroad, until we could hear the prophet of old as 
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the Woman’s Auxiliary Training School of 1936 


he cried, “Blow the trumpet in Zion, and sound an alarm in 
my holy mountain: let all the inhabitants of the land trem- 
ble: for the day of the Lord cometh, for it is nigh at hand.” 
Joel 2:1. 

“Ye shall blow with the trumpets in the beginning of your 
months.” This blast was emphasized in Methods Classes, with 
Mrs. McAuley helping to solve Auxiliary problems, and Mrs. 
Maitland giving instruction in program building, Mrs. Tim- 
mons directing a special group in the actual building of 
some of the programs just ahead; in conference with Mrs. 
Faucette on administrative questions; Mrs. Fowler on his- 
torical data; Dr. James Fowle on Christian social service, and 
the open forum led by Miss McGaughey, touching many 
phases of past work and coming events; presentation of lit- 
erature by Miss Wisner, in all of which great stress was 
laid on the beginning the work right as we entered the 
Church year, following closely the schedule and program 
month by month with accurate records, with observance of 
special days and seasons, attendance upon all stated meet- 
ings and conferences, with full reports at the close of the 
year. 
“Ye shall blow with the trumpet over your burnt offer- 
mgs, and over the sacrifices of your peace offerings”— 
stewardship of life and possessions. To this the call came 
through personal evangelism, those intimate contacts with 
Mrs. Askew leading up to a reconsecration of self, resulting 
ina determination to be soul-winners; through the witnessing 
personality of Miss Hudson and Miss McCutchen; through 
flowship with the missionaries in vesper services, led by 
Miss Sophie Graham, Mrs. A. L. Jackson, Mrs. H. L. Cocker- 
ham, Mrs. Z. V. Myers, Mrs. P. Frank Price, Miss Genevieve 
Marchant, and Miss Berta Murray. Their lives of self-denial 
and devotion to the Master stirred in many hearts a desire 
to lay their lives on the altar of sacrifice that they, too, might 
share in the harvest of souls. Again the call came through 
Dr. McCallie to give our time and interest toward religious 
education in the public schools; through the stirring address 
o stewardship by Dr. B. K. Tenney, followed by the illus- 
ree lecture of Mr. Dumont Clarke, in which the “Lord’s 

cre’ plan was explained as a means of dedicating the land 
and the first fruits of the harvest to the Lord. 
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Again the trumpet blast rings out, the Church’s banners 
are unfurled, and the long march begins. In the first place 
went the standard of the Cross, between the torch bearers, 
next the heralds with silver trumpets, followed closely by 
those who held the banners aloft—this group arrayed in robes 
of blue and white satin with silver trappings. Then came the 
white-robed singers carrying lighted cathedral candles. Up 
the winding steps they came, and turning eastward circled 
the lake until they reached their places west of the Lake- 
side Building, when the concluding verses of the theme song, 
“The Church’s One Foundation,” were sung. A trumpet 
blast—an anthem, “God So Loved the World,” and then the 
voice of the Reader, from his stand just east of Lakeside 
Building, sounded out clearly across the water in the words 
of the Prologue. Then, alternating between songs and his- 
tory, the following groups, in striking costumes, appeared in 
their appointed places on the west and north shores of the 
lake: Indians around a camp fire, Negroes with their Spirituals 
on the bridge, mountaineers in their cabin, foreigners in a 
group near the seashore. Another trumpet blast and a 
Chinese houseboat, lighted with yellow candles, moves out 
from the home base, across the lake, carrying representatives 
of our first missionaries to China. A trumpet blast, and 
another boat, from which fluttered the flags of our Latin- 
American countries, sailed along the shore and landed at the 
pier, where an altar with a chained Bible portrayed the 
domination of the Roman Church. Again a trumpet blast, 
and a Japanese vessel, lighted with pink lanterns which were 
reflected in the thousands of cherry blossoms on sail and mast 
and stern, sailed smoothly across the lake to the Land of the 
Rising Sun. Another trumpet blast, and an African canoe, 
with the thatched roof and sweeping festoons of moss, was 
paddled up the river to the palm-lined shore of the Belgian 
Congo, where the light was given to those who sit in the 
Dark Continent. Again the trumpet blast was heard and our 
seven pioneers took passage in a boat shimmering with bluc 
lanterns, carrying as its ensign the Christian Flag, and rowing 
across the waters landed in Korea, where they handed the 
light to the Hermit Nation. 

From hand to hand the light was passed, but still in the 
far interior there was darkness, from which came the cry, 
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“How long, how long must we wait?” The trumpet blast 
resounds again, and suddenly the light streams out from a 
cross high overhead, while across the water comes the prayer 
song, “Jesus Keep Me Near the Cross,” and in response, 
with all lights held high toward the radiant cross, goes back 
the answer “Lead On, O King Eternal.” A prayer, the 
benediction, a final trumpet blast, and Christ’s Church Moves 
On—a pageant of wondrous beauty and purpose, written by 
Mrs. Sarah Lee Timmons. 

“Ye shall make the trumpet sound throughout all your 
land ... ye shall keep my sabbath.” If the Sabbath were 
kept throughout all the land as it was kept that day and as 
it is kept every day at Montreat, the dangers which threaten 
our nation would be greatly lessened. No one could keep 
that kind of a Sabbath and go far into disobedience the other 
six days. Early in the morning songs of praise were wafted 
through the tree tops from family altars in homes both pri- 
vate and collective, and later from the Sunday school, with 
its enrollment of over 1500 voices mingled in rapturous 
melody. The great Woman’s Bible Class was taught by Dr. 
Glasgow, whose platform hours were so popular throughout 
the week. The challenging sermon by Dr. James Fowle, 
brought to us again God’s Jubilee command, “If ye go to 
war in your land against the enemy that oppresseth you, then 
ye shall blow an alarm with the trumpets,” for truly the 
alarm was blown with no uncertain sound, as one after an- 
other of the enemies of the Church were attacked, and sin 
in the camp denounced. 

A brief time for physical and spiritual nourishment, and 
again His praise was sung in service at the Chapel-by-the- 
gate, in Sunday school for the colored people, in the Young 
People’s song service, and in a session of deep devotion and 
intercession in the Prayer Room, kept sacred for communion 
with the Lord and hallowed by His very real presence. The 
vesper service was led by Mrs. Cockerham, a combination of 
prayer and praise, pathos and humor. The deep poverty and 
need of the mountaineers, met by the riches of grace in 
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Christ Jesus, exemplified in the lives of our faithful workers, 
was presented in her inimitable style. The evening service 
of prayer, Scripture reading, and worshipful music prepared 
all hearts for the sermon so earnest and deeply spiritual, 
preached by Dr. P. Frank Price, Professor in the Nanking 
Theological Seminary, and Moderator of the 1936 General 
Assembly. Again we seemed to hear the command, “In the 
day of atonement shall ye make the trumpet sound through- 
out all your land”—the day of atonement which pointed to 
the sacrifice of the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sins of the world, of which sacrifice the Holy Communion is 
a perpetual memorial. The sacred elements were served, the 
benediction pronounced, and in quiet reverence the vast 
assembly passed from the sanctuary with Jehovah's blessing 
resting upon them. 

Once more the trumpet blast reverberates from moun- 
tain to mountain calling to a holy convocation, the last ses- 
sion of the Auxiliary Training School. Announcement was 
made of credit pupils, numbering nearly 600. Five certificates 
were awarded, the first under the new curriculum. 

Mrs. Faucette, retiring chairman of the Woman’s Advisory 
Committee, and Mrs. McAuley, Chairman of the Woman’s 
Work Committee, brought challenges to deeper consecration 
and loyalty in the Master’s service, stressing our responsibility 
to uphold the honor and purity of Christian womanhood. 

The closing message by Dr. Sweets was a summary of all 
that had gone before and a clarion call to assume our God- 
given task. 

Again Jehovah speaks, “Then shalt thou cause the trumpet 
of the jubilee to sound ...and ye shall return every man to 
his possessions and ye shall return every man unto his 
family.” Let this be our answer: 


The trumpet calls! we answer, Lord, 
Bowing in deep humility, confessing sin as we evaluate. 
Then consecrate anew our lives, arise, advance 

In Jubilee. 





Three New Synodical Presidents 


Mrs. Ober D. Warthen, Georgia 


Mrs. David W. McMillan, Arkansas 


Mrs. F. B. Gammage, Mississippi 


These new synodical presidents met for the first time with their sister officers at the July, 1936, 
Montreat Auxiliary Training School. Miss Eva Cavers of Missouri was the fourth new president. 
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“Be Chou an Example of the Believers” 


During this Church Loyalty Month, we would through this meditation have our thoughts 
directed to a call which Paul gave to a friend in the faith, whom he longed to see live loyal to 
his profession. (Read I Tim. 4:12.) This charge should be helpful to us as we seek to give 
Christ first place. Here we find Paul saying to Timothy, “Be thou an example of the believers.” 
Dr. Weymouth translates this: “Be an example to your fellow-Christians.” Surely this is a call 
to the highest type of Christian living! Paul suggests what we need to guard with care as we seek 
to be examples of Christ-likeness: “Be thou an ensample to them that believe, in word, in manner 
of life, in love, in faith, in purity.” I Tim. 4:12 A.R. V. 


Our Tongues. (Read James 3:5-10, 13.)When we read what James has to say of what 
danger to the whole of life is in the wrong use of the tongue, we realize why Paul began his list 
with “word.” As Christians we cannot guard too carefully the use that we make of our tongues, 
neither can we afford to neglect to use them in witnessing to the power of Christ in the yielded 
life. Others are quick to judge the life by the words that are spoken. “Be thou an example of the 
believers, in word.” 


Our Conduct. (Read Matt. 5:16.) The conduct of Christians conveys perhaps the only 
message of Christ that some people receive. When we least realize it, someone is observing our 
acts, which are but portraits of the inner secrets of the heart. Let us guard, therefore our conduct 
that it may be a worthy pattern for other believers. 


Our Love. (Read I Cor. 13:4-8a.) Nothing is more powerful to transform lives than is love 
which is born of the Spirit of God. Gypsy Smith, Jr., tells how love for Christ changed his 
affections from the things of the world to the things of the Kingdom. What he once loved, he 
then hated, and, what he once hated, he then loved. Let us as Christians seek to live the life that 
is defined in I Cor. 13 and be examples of the believers, in love. 


Our Spirits. (Read Phil. 1:27.) A splendid example of a beautiful spirit was described by a 
small boy in this way as he spoke of his neighbor: “Mother, isn’t Mrs. nice? She is always 
the same. She takes all the bumps in life as if she had on rubber tires.” Others know our spirits 
largely by the atmosphere which they feel about us, which is not made by words or deeds but by 
what we ourselves are. Only God can guard for us our spirits, that they may be worthy examples 
to believers. 





Our Faith. (Read Heb. 11.) Few Christians realize that faith in Jesus Christ is a trust, not 
just for personal comfort and pleasure, but that through that faith we who believe might be help- 
ing others to know Him as One Who is faithful. We have heard it said of Christians, “I can’t 
understand how that person talks so much about what her religion means to her and then con- 
tinues to worry about things she says she has placed in the Lord’s hands.” Lack of faith does 
thwart God’s purpose. Again we hear Paul say, “Be thou an example of the believers . .. in faith.” 


Our Selves Pure. (Read I Pet. 1:13-16.) Paul omits nothing in this last call. It is as though 
he reiterated all that he had said, by saying: “Keep pure thy speech, thy conduct, thy affections, 
thy spirit, and thy faith. Let nothing enter into your experience which will mar the beauty of a 
life ‘hid with Christ in God,’ that ye may be a worthy pattern for all your fellow-Christians.” 
The result of such a life will be twofold—a living loyalty to Christ and to His Church, which 
always results in definite helpfulness to other believers in the faith. (I Tim. 4:16.) 


Jante McCutcuen. 
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The Auxiliary Calendar for October 


THE CIRCLE PROGRAM 


Toric: “Where Christ Has Led in the Home Land.” 
The program for this circle meeting is something 
different from anything ever offered by the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work in that it is one of the 
programs prepared in its entirety by a group in the 
laboratory class at the Montreat Auxiliary Training 
School. Five women, representing four synodicals, 
had a part in the preparation of this program. Per- 
sonal interviews were arranged with some of the 
home missionaries at Montreat, and the information 
given, together with facts given in platform and 
vesper messages by others, have been worked into the 
program. Included with the program is a letter from 
those who prepared it—just a personal message, it is, 
which you are sure to enjoy. The program has been 
sent to subscribers to Year Book literature; others 
may secure it for 1o¢ from the Committee on 
Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, 
Ga. This is one program every circle will want. 


THE AUXILIARY PROGRAM 


Toric: “Where Christ Has Led in Lands Afar.” 


This too is a program that was prepared by another 
group in the laboratory class at the Montreat Auxil- 
iary Training School—by two groups, to be accurate, 
for those working on this program were divided. 
Those from very large auxiliaries worked out the 
program which it is felt will meet the particular need 
of such groups; those from the small and average- 
size auxiliaries built their program with their groups 
in mind. One of these programs is included in the 
packets sent to subscribers to Year Book literature; 
the other appears in the September 16 issue of the 
Church papers. You who do not receive the pro- 
gram literature regularly will want to order from 
the Committee on Woman’s Work this particular 
program—fresh, different, and sure to challenge 
your members! Price 10¢. Those who worked on 
this program have succeeded in their effort to pass 
on to you much of the information and inspiration 
which they received from the Foreign Missionaries 
who were at Montreat. 


LOYALTY MONTH IN THE CHURCH 


OCTOBER is Loyalty month for the entire 
Church, and auxiliaries are asked to codperate with 
pastors and sessions in their plans. At the September 
meeting auxiliary presidents may wish to outline 
plans made by pastor and session for the observance 
of the month and call upon the women to give their 
support to them. The Diamond Jubilee Committee 
and the Assembly approved the following plan: 


“In promoting Church Loyalty and local celebrations we 
are asking that October, 1936, be designated as ‘Loyalty 
Month,’ during which time loyalty to our Church and at- 
tendance upon its services will be stressed in every com- 
munity. Since church attendance and evangelism go hand 
in hand we feel that the meeting of our people in the House 
of God regularly from week to week is essential to any great 
spiritual movement our Assembly might undertake.” 


RALLY DAY IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


A special call comes to the Auxiliary to have a 
part in Rally Day in the Sunday school, October 4. 
Be sure to see that every member of your household 
finds it an easy matter to go on that day, and that 
you yourself are among those present. Rally Day 
affords a splendid opportunity to awaken renewed 
interest in the Woman’s Bible Class. Make an effort 
to have a record attendance of women. Some one 
has suggested that the attendance might be increased 
if the circles made that their especial responsibility. 


JOINT MISSION STUDY 


October 11:—November 15 are the dates for the 
joint study season, during which time equal emphasis 
will be given to the work in the home and foreign 
fields. 

It is suggested that the Secretary of Foreign 
Missions and the Secretary of Assembly’s Home 
Missions share the responsibility, yes, the privilege, 
of this study. This is an opportunity that is far- 
reaching in its possibilities. Let us think of a 
MISSION Study Season, not just Foreign Missions, 
not merely Home Missions, but a great season of real 
MISSIONARY EDUCATION for the whole 
Church. 

This season will close with the Week of Prayer 
and Self-Denial, November 8-15. It is hoped that, 
as a great climax to the entire period, the Church will 
bring a Jubilee Thank Offering for Missions—an 
over and above gift, which will be truly a sacrificial 
offering to be used in promoting the work nearest 
the heart of the Master—that of extending His 
Kingdom. 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY at its meeting in 
Augusta, Georgia, recommended that: 

“the attention of every church in the Assembly be called to 
the fact that the Executive Committees of Home Missions 
and of Foreign Missions are coming together in a joint 
presentation of their work to the Church during October 
and November . . . that the joint Mission Study season 
(Foreign and Home), October 11 through November 15, 
be observed in all our churches as the time of Church-wide 
rededication to the world task of Christian missions . . . that 
every organization in our Church, men, women, Sunday 
school, and young people, be urged to take part in the 
Schools of Missions, or to organize among themselves special 
Mission Study Classes. The approved joint mission textbook 


for adults and young people for this year is With Christ Into 
Tomorrow, by Rev. Hunter B. Blakely, D.D.” 
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The General Assembly further recommended that 


“every Church in the Assembly with its organizations be 
asked to observe November 8-15 as the Week of Prayer and 
Sef-Denial for Home and Foreign Missions, and that all 
gssions be urged to arrange for supplemental offerings in 
the churches during this season. In keeping with the pur- 
of our Church during this Jubilee year to increase its 
offering to these causes by 25%, we urge that the special 
offering during the Week of Prayer and Self-Denial be re- 
ded as over and above the amounts stipulated in the 
budget, that these offerings be mailed direct to the treasurer 
of the Home Mission or of the Foreign Mission Committees, 
and not be regarded as a part of the regular benevolences. 
[tis understood that these offerings are to be divided between 
the two missionary committees in the ratio represented by 
the Assembly’s Table of Percentages.” 


Regarding the Jubilee Thank Offering for Mis- 
sions, the Assembly adopted the following recom- 
mendation of the Stewardship and Finance Com- 
mittee: 


“That pastors and churches be urged to give prominent 
emphasis to the Jubilee Thank Offering for Missions, project- 
ing it as one of the features of our Jubilee Celebration and 
4s an opportunity for the demonstration of our loyalty to 
the great missionary task of our beloved Church.” 


The Jubilee Committee presented the following 
recommendation which was adopted by the Assem- 
bly, calling the Church to more earnest Missionary 
endeavor: 


“That the Assembly call the attention of every congrega- 
tion to the strong missionary tone of our first General As- 
sembly, expressing its conviction that this seventy-fifth anni- 
versary offers a timely opportunity to call ourselves to a 
new remembrance of our missionary obligation at home and 
abroad. It is the earnest desire of our General Assembly of 
1936 that this eventful year result in a deeper concern for 
the lost, in more fervent prayer for their salvation, and in a 
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fuller commitment of ourselves and our children to our 
missionary task. We further urge that in connection with 
our missionary emphasis throughout 1936, pastors take full 
advantage of this opportunity to preach frequently on Mis- 
sions, and to lead their congregations into more earnest prayer 
for God’s blessing upon our work at home and abroad.” 

HELps For Leapers teaching With Christ Into To- 
morrow were prepared by Mrs. W. W. Draper, and 
are now available. Price 15¢. Order from Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions, Box 330, Nashville, 
Tenn, or Executive Committee of Home Missions, 
573 W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


SUGGESTED PETITIONS FOR OCTOBER 


Let us include in our prayers this month the follow- 
ing petitions: 

That on Rally Day, October 4, the Church and 
Sunday school may enlist many in renewed interest 
to the cause of Christ which shall be lasting in its 
effects. 

That the month of October may be marked by 
personal expressions, from the members of our 
Church, of devoted loyalty to Christ and His 
Church. 

That the Spirit of God may lay upon the hearts 
of Christian parents their duty and responsibility for 
training the children in their homes in such a way 
that there will be unrest until they have given this 
matter their earnest and prayerful attention. 

That during the Joint Mission Study Season, 
October 11—November 15, when we shall be study- 
ing the book, With Christ Into Tomorrow, there may 
be gained such information and inspiration as shall 
bring about a great onward move of Christianity in 
all parts of the world. 





For the Home Circle Chairman 


T Montreat, during the Training School, a 

friend from Arkansas brought a “Home Circle 

Book” which had been used by Mrs. C. T. Frick 
of Little Rock. It is so unusual and so interesting that 
we are attempting to describe it to you. 

The book itself is simply a loose-leaf notebook 
which can be secured at any ten cent store, but the 
outside cover is made very attractive by colored 
paper cut in jagged fashion and pasted on criss-cross. 

¢ letters “Home Circle” were cut from different 
colored paper and pasted on in uneven lines, and 
altogether the cover looks very ornamental. 

Over the inside cover is pasted a pretty shade of 
lue construction paper. The first page has a list of 
the Home Circle members, under the caption, 


“Dedicated te you ‘At Home.’” At the bottom of 
this page are the words, “That you might meet one 
another through questionnaire and rhyme.” 

Each member of the Home Circle has two pages 
dedicated to her. On one is a questionnaire, and on 
the other a poem written about her. The page on 
which the poem is written has either a little kodak 
picture of the “member” or a drawing or some illus- 
tration that is typical of her. 

The questionnaire is typed, and each member has 
written the answers in her own handwriting at the 
side of the questions. The questions are as follows: 


1. What is your name? 
2. Give your address. 
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. When is your birthday? 

. Where were you born? 

. When did you become a Presbyterian? 

. What is your favorite verse of Scripture? 

. What is your favorite hymn? 

. Name your favorite flower. 

. If you could take a trip, where would you like 
to go? 

. If you were 21 and felt it necessary to find 
employment, what would be your favorite 
work? 

. What is your favorite food? 

. What is your favorite color? 
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13. What is your favorite song? 
14. What is your hobby? 


No doubt this book has been passed around many 
times and enjoyed by all the auxiliary members as 
well as the Home Circle members. Who will be the 
next one to pass on something interesting about the 
Home Circle? 

For free distribution this month, order from the 
Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga., sending postage, “Why I Am in 
Japan,” and “Making the Bible a Living Book to 


Children and Youth. GRACE WIsNER. 





Report on Survey Contest 


We are happy to announce reports of the SuRVEY 
contest showed a large increase in 100% Executive 
Boards—that is, a large increase in the number of 
Executive Boards, synodical, presbyterial, and local, 
with every member reading the PResBYTERIAN 
SurvEY. How encouraging this is! 

It had been announced that the full report, com- 
piled by the Survey Committee, would be posted on 
the Bulletin Board at the Montreat Auxiliary Train- 


ing School. This report, however, was unavoidably 
lost, and could not be posted. It is a pleasure to make 
the announcement in this issue of the Survey as 
follows: 


All synodical boards were 
52 out of 85 presbyterial boards were. 100% 
427 out of 2458 local boards were. . . 100% 


Mrs. R T. Faucette. 





A Talk on Truthfulness 


(Continued from page 585) 


you lie or not. He says that his mother lied when 
she told him he couldn’t be happy if he lied, because 
he has been trying it for a long time and it’s just the 
same—he’s quite as happy as ever. Ralph’s smart, 
he knows lots, and he can tell the most wonderful 
stories!” 

“Listen, Billy,” and Daddy smiled in a very 
friendly way, “you do not believe that I have ever 
lied to you, do you?” 

“No.” 

“And so you'll believe what I’m going to say?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ralph’s mother told him the truth, but she didn’t 
explain it. What she meant was that a person will be 
unhappy later on if he forms the habit of not telling 
the truth. He will get what is called a bad reputa- 
tion, and he will lose his self-respect, that is, he will 
be ashamed of himself. 

“Lying become a habit and finally gets a person 
into all kinds of trouble. I remember that last year 
Ralph told his parents that he had received the high- 
est grade in his class. His mother being proud of 
him, told your mother and several others about it. 
Then the truth came out that two other pupils had 
stood higher than Ralph. His mother was very un- 
happy; she either had to let her friends think she had 


lied or confess that her son had. Now if Ralph and 
I tell you stories that don’t agree, which of us will 
you believe?” 

“You, Daddy, of course.” 

“Why? Now think a moment; why would you 
believe me?” 


The child was silent, and Daddy helped him to 
express the thought. “Isn’t it because I have never 
lied to you?” 

“Yes, that’s it.” 

“Well,” continued his father, “that’s what I meant 
by reputation; you see I have a good reputation with 
you for honesty. Isn’t it comforting for you to know 
that what I say to you is always true?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Don’t you want people to think that way of 
you?” 

“Yes.” 


“We've always been good friends, Son—man to 
man—and it would be very uncomfortable not to be 
able to rely on you just as you rely on me.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Billy looked as if 
he were going to cry, then he said “Ralph’s mother 
was right. Lying does make a boy unhappy. I'll get 
the hammer now, Daddy.” 
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Church Property Valuation and Debt 


By B. K. Tenney* 


ACH year the churches make a report as to 

value of church property, including both 

church buildings and manses, together with 
any debt on this property. These reports are sent 
to the Stewardship Office. Since they are not pub- 
lished in detail, a summary of these figures, together 
with some observations concerning them, will be 
of interest. 

Because no reports were received from four pres- 
byteries, the figures are incomplete to that extent. 
The missing presbyteries are: Augusta, Southwest 
Georgia, Lexington-Ebenezer, and Brownwood. In 
figuring the per capita amounts for synods and the 
Assembly, the membership of these presbyteries was 
omitted. 

The total property value reported for 1936 was 
$57,603,908. Of this amount $52,160,051 represents 
the value of churches and $5,443,857 the value of 
manses. The debt reported for 1936 was $7,529,898. 
Of this amount $6,858,867 represents obligations 
against churches, and the balance, of $671,049, debt 
on manse property. Comparative figures for this 
year and the two previous years are as follows: 


Year Property Value Debt 

1934 $55,450,444 $8,390,000 
1935 53634767 71472651 
1936 57,603,908 7,529,898 


A large number of the small churches of our 
Assembly do not have church buildings. Value was 
reported on 2,545 churches. The average value was 
$20,495. The reports showed 580 churches to have 


more or less debt on their buildings. This is a little 


less than one-fourth of the number of church build- 
ings reported. The average debt, where there was 
a debt, was $11,826. The reports indicated that 
1,288, approximately one-third of the churches of 
the Assembly, have a manse. The average value was 
$4227 with a debt shown on 309 manses for an 
average, where there was a debt, of $2,172. 

These figures probably mean more when re- 


duced to a per capita basis. The table shown here- 
—_—— 

* 

“Rey, B. K. Tenney, D. D., is Stewardship Secretary of the Com- 


mittee on Stewardship and Finance, Atlanta, Ga. 
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with gives the per capita church property, including 
both the church building and manse, the debt on 
this property, the net value obtained by subtracting 
the debt from the property value, and the percent- 
age of the property value represented by the debt 
for each of the synods. The figures given in paren- 
thesis in each column show the rank of the synod 
in that particular. As would be expected, it is found | 
that generally the synods having a higher per capita 
valuation of church property also have a higher 
debt. 

Turning to the presbyteries, a much wider varia- 
tion is found. This is to be expected, because the 
smaller the group the more opportunity there is for 
variation. The per capita property valuation and 
the per capita debt for the five presbyteries report- 
ing the largest property valuation, given in the order 
of the property valuation, are as follows: 


Property 

Valuation Debt 
I. $232.59 $110.84 
a 191.53 54.84 
2. 190.12 41.40 
4. 188.57 6.65 
5. 186.56 13.92 


Here again the groups with the larger property 
valuation generally have the larger debt ratio, 
although the last two in those shown above are very 
much smaller in a number of presbyteries with the 
lower property value. Six presbyteries of the Assem- 
bly reported debts of above one-fourth of their 
property valuation, while five others have debts of 
between 20 and 25 per cent of their property valua- 
tion. 

Leaving out Indian Presbytery, Tex-Mex Presby- 
tery, and the presbyteries of Snedecor Memorial 
Synod, the ten presbyteries having in order the lower 
property valuation with debt in each case are as 
follows: 


Property 

Valuation Debt 
I. $48.12 $ 3.95 
2. 52.74 1.88 
3 52-97 


4-44 
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Property 
Valuation Debt 


65.45 13.36 

66.14 1.88 

66.26 03 

66.43 6.34 

73-25 16.11 

75.07 2.03 

77-91 3-31 
In the list above, particular attention is called to 
No. 6. This is Guerrant Presbytery. They have by 
far the lowest debt ratio of any presbytery in the 
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Assembly. They have a per capita debt of 3¢ per 
member. This is approximately .05% of their 
property valuation. Indian Presbytery has a per 
capita debt of only 5¢ per member, but since their 
property valuation is lower their debt amounts to 
more than one-half of 1% of their property valua- 
tion. Roanoke Presbytery is also outstanding with 
a reported debt of only 76¢ per member or .89% 
of the property valuation. 

Detailed figures for any presbytery or synod may 
be obtained by writing the Stewardship Office, 301 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 





PER CAPITA FIGURES ON PROPERT Y VALUES AND DEBTS REPORTED 


Property 
Value 


$116.85 (10) 
107.85 (14) 
121.98 (8) 
139.89 (4) 
102.74 (15) 


Synod 
ALABAMA 
APPALACHIA 
ARKANSAS 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
KENTUCKY 
LouIsIANA 
MIssIssIPPI 111.83 (13) 
Missouri 157.39 (1) 
NortH CAROLINA ............0+- 115.72 (11) 
OKLAHOMA 50.13 (16) 
SNEDECOR MEMORIAL ............ 44.19 (17) 
SouTH CAROLINA 121.89 (9) 
EEE oes. ccdeeeeebewaes 133-13 (7) 
Texas 133.13 (6) 
VIRGINIA 112.34 (12) 
WEST VIRGINIA 
AssEMBLY 


Net Property 
Value 


$ 99.40 (13) 
96.69 (14) 
100.32 (11) 


Ratio of Debt 
to Property Value 


14.947 (6) 
10.35% (13) 
17.767 (3) 


Debt 
$17.45 (8) 
11.16 (12) 
21.66 (4) 








26.26 (2) 
10.08 (14) 
10.36 (13) 
20.67 (6) 
8.30 (15) 
29.76 (1) 
13.26 (10) 
7-46 (16) 
1.77 (17) 
14.09 (9) 
21.14 (5) 
22.14 (3) 
19.20 (7) 
15.98 

12.89 (11) 


113.63 (5) 
92.66 (15) 
129.45 (2) 
133.81 (1) 
103.53 (9) 
127.63 (4) 
102.46 (10) 
42.67 (16) 
42-42 (17) 
107.80 (8) 
111.99 (6) 
110.99 (7) 
127.70 (3) 
106.29 

99-45 (12) 


18.777 (2) 


9.81% 
7.41% 
13.38% 
7.4270 
18.91 % 
11.46% 
14.89% 
4.00 Yo 
11.56% 
15.88% 
16.63 7o 
13.07% 
13.07 % 
11.47% 


(14) 
(16) 
(8) 
(15) 
(1) 
(12) 
(7) 
(17) 
(10) 
(5) 
(4) 
(9) 


(11) 





“With Christ Into Tomorrow” 


(Continued from page 609) 


need the second and third generations to carry out 
His plans, but this one thing we know—the Cross of 
Christ can never be defeated; it has long ago turned 
defeat into victory! 

You may not like the manner in which Dr. Blakely 
has “X-rayed” us and the situation—but how can we 


“cure” except we know and locate the trouble! 
Every Southern Presbyterian will find himself hid- 
den somewhere in this marvelous book. Read With 
Christ Into Tomorrow! Find yourself. And then 
stop and THINK, and with Dr. Blakely say: “Yes, He 
shall reign forever and ever!” 
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Some Stories of Good N eighbors 


A REAL FRIEND 


wear itto church. She turned around and around 

for her father to admire it. And he did admire 
it! He was a Quaker and he had the pretty Quaker 
way of speaking. ae 

“Tr is a beautiful cloak, Jane,” he told his little 
daughter, “so much prettier, indeed, than those of 
the other little girls that I think thee had better wear 
thy old one.” 

Jane almost cried with disappointment. She was 
puzzled, too. Just what did her father mean? When 
her father saw how puzzled she was, he tried to ex- 
plain so that she could understand what he meant. He 
sid that in school and in church at least people 
should feel as if they belonged to one family, and 
there should not be differences that would make 
them unhappy. 

And as Jane thought more about it, she agreed with 
him. 

Perhaps it was because she lived with this fine 
father that Jane always had such understanding and 
sympathy for people who were not so fortunate as 
she was. When she was just a little girl she wished 
that she had some fine talent that she might use for 
the poor people in the world. 

Then one day she went to town and saw the fine 
houses and happy children in one part of the city, 
and in another part of the city the dingy little houses 
huddled together with thin dirty children playing 
about them. Jane felt that this was most unfair. 

“It is dreadful the way the comfortable, happy 
people stay off by themselves,” said Jane. “When I 
grow up, I shall have a big house, but it will not be 
sett apart with all the other big homes. It is going 
to be right down among the poor, horrid little houses 
like these.” 

Now as the years went by and Jane went on to 
school, she planned to be doctor. For doctors, 
thought Jane, can do so much to help poor, sick, 
forlorn children. A doctor can show them healthier, 
better ways to live. But the more Jane studied, the 
more she saw that she would never be a very good 
doctor. That wasn’t the thing she would do best. 


Jr had a lovely new coat and she was going to 


ere must be other ways of helping the poor in 
the world. 
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And then she remembered her childhood wish to 
have a big house down among the ugly little ones 
in the crowded city. 

Now at last Jane had a plan. Now she had found 
what her talent was for helping the poor. It was a 
talent for friendliness and understanding and 
sympathy. , 

She had not money enough to build a big house 
all by herself, so she asked some other people to 
help her. She was so enthusiastic over her plan that 
soon many were working with her. They bought a 
big house down in the part of the city where fac- 
tories and wretched tenements are all built together 
and immigrants from all parts of the world live. They 
called it Hull House, after the man who had owned 
it years and years before. It was a lovely old place, 
and Jane furnished it as she would have her very 
own home, with pictures and interesting things she 
had gathered on her travels, and books—books 
everywhere. 

Everyone in the city was invited to come to enjoy 
it. There were kindergarten classes, and clubs for 
older children. There were classes in all kinds of 
handicraft—sewing, weaving, and everything you 
could think of. The stubby fingers of Polish Laocadia 
worked side by side with the slender brown hands 
of Italian Angelina. All the lovely things that these 
people didn’t have to enjoy in their own homes they 
found in Hull House, and these belonged to every- 
one. 

Jane found that it wasn’t all giving on her part. 
She had many beautiful things given to her, real 
friendship, and a chance to see how kind the poor , 
are to each other. Here among these foreigners she 
saw Tony turn over his week’s wages to buy food for 
the family in the next room, whose father had no 
work that week. Here Gretchen took care of the 
baby next door so that its mother could work in the 
mill. Nowhere in the world is there such friendliness 
as among the very poor. 

Jane Addams did not just work with her poor 
people, she worked for them, too. She worked to 
have laws passed that will give them healthier places 
in which to live and work, and when she died, the 
whole nation mourned for her. 

Today Hull House isn’t just one big house, but 
several houses, where everyone and anyone may 
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come to play and work and learn to be better citizens 
of America. 

All this has come about because one little girl had 
one little talent—a talent for friendliness and sym- 
pathy. But isn’t that a fine talent to have, after all? 
—Adapted from article by Lima L. Henderson, in 
Girl’s World. 





SAINT BERNARD AND HIS DOGS 

When Saint Bernard was a young man he had a 
beautiful home and everything that money could 
buy, for his father was very rich; but Bernard was 
not happy. “How can I be happy,” he would say, 
“when I see so many about me poor and hungry and 
sad?” 

He had a beautiful horse on whose back he used to 
ride all about the country. He wore rich clothes and 
was always being invited to wonderful feasts where 
all sorts of delicious foods were set before him. 
Wherever he went, Bernard saw people who had 
none of the fine things he had to enjoy, and he 
longed more and more to share his riches with those 
who had none. 

His father and mother cared more for their son 
to be rich and handsome, and have a good time than 
they did about the poor and unfortunate. 

One day Bernard said goodbye to his father and 
mother, left his beautiful home, and went away 
among the mountains to live among the poor and 
help them. When they were sick, he nursed them 
tenderly; when they were sad, he tried to cheer 
them; and always he talked to them about the Lord 
Jesus. 

Near Bernard’s little hut on the mountains there 
was a very lonely road where travellers often lost 
their way, in the winter storms, when the snow lay 
deep, and were in danger of freezing to death. So all 
through the winter with his staff in his hands Saint 
Bernard tramped over the mountains looking for any 
poor travellers who might be lost in the snow. With 
him he always took a big, beautiful dog. The dog 
would run ahead sniffing this way and that. If he 
found someone lying asleep in the snow, he would 
bark to his master and begin scratching away the 
drifts. Saint Bernard would hurry to the poor half- 
frozen traveler, lift him in his arms and carry him 
home to his warm hut. There he would warm him 
before the fire and feed him until he was able to go 
on his way again. 

After a while some of Saint Bernard’s friends 
came to help him on the mountain, and they built a 
big house on the very top; a house so strong that it 
could stand against the fiercest storms. Every night 
a bright light shone in the window to help poor 


travellers to find their way through the darkness and 
snow. 
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Saint Bernard and his friends had twelve big faith- 
ful dogs, now, to help them, and these were called 
Saint Bernard’s dogs after their master. Around the 
neck of each dog Saint Bernard put a stout collar, to 
which was fastened a little barrel. In the little barrel 
there was food and water to keep the poor lost 
traveller alive until he could -be brought to the big 
house on the mountain-top. 

The house was called a hospice; and perhaps some 
day, when you are older, you will go across the 
ocean and climb that very mountain to see Saint Ber- 
nard’s Hospice. 

One day, after Saint Bernard and his friends 
had lived a long time on the mountain, and 
helped many a traveller who might have died in the 
snow, an old man and woman knocked at the big 
gate of the hospice and asked to see Saint Bernard. 
He looked kindly at them, but did not know who 
they were. They seemed very poor and tired, so he 
asked them to come in and rest. As they sat by the 
fire they began to tell him their story. 

Years ago, they said, they had a dear and only son. 
“We wanted him to be a great prince and to think 
only of having a happy time, but he went away be- 
cause he wanted to help the poor and sad. We have 
traveled far and searched and searched, but we have 
never found him.” 

Then Saint Bernard knew that these were his dear 
father and mother. He put his arms about their necks 
and kissed them. How happy they all were to see 
each other again! 

Then Saint Bernard showed his father and mother 
all over the great hospice. They saw the light that 
burned in the window at night to show travellers the 
way, and the great dogs that helped so faithfully. 
And his father and mother were so happy, they both 
said, “Can’t we stay and help you do our blessed 
Lord’s work?” And after that they all three lived 
together, and went out with the faithful dogs to find 


lost travellers——Kathleen Starcevich, in Junior 
Weekly. 





THE LAST TIME 


A Quaker had a quarrelsome neighbor, whose cow 
often broke into the Quaker’s well-cultivated garden. 
One morning, having driven the cow from his 
premises to her owner’s house, he said to him, 
“Friend, I have driven thy cow home once more, and 
if I find her in my garden again—” 

“Suppose you do,” his neighbor angrily exclaimed, 
“what will you do?” 

“Why,” said the Quaker, “I’ll drive her home to 
thee again, friend.” 

The cow never again troubled the Quaker. 

—Pickering. 





